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selves  with  shuddering  at  the  evil  and  ap¬ 
plauding  those  who  are  ferreting  it  out.  Every 
man  in  the  community  has  something  to  do 
in  the  matter,  and  that  not  only  at  the  polls. 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  concern  of  every  one,  and  to  wink 
at  their  breaking  is  to  be,  in  part,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  crime. 


civilization  is  from  every  point  of  view  a 
debtor,  the  mere  question  of  economy  ought 
to  induce  the  country  to  support  the  Indian 
schools.  Experience  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  United 
States  so  expensive  as  a  “  dead  Indian.  ”  The 
Apaches,  for  instance,  who  cost  Arizona  and 
the  United  States  Army  much  treasure  and 
many  priceless  lives,  have  become  civilized  at 
Carlisle,  and  for  four  years  out  of  the  eight 
since  they  were  sent  there,  they  have  not  only 
cost  the  Government  nothing,  but  have  started 
bank  accounts  from  the  surplus  of  their  earn¬ 
ings.  To  cripple  a  school  which  can  show 
such  results,  to  thwart  the  entire  system  of 
Indian  education  by  a  misplaced  economy, 
would  be  an  absurd  blunder  if  its  consequences 
were  not  so  momentous. 


No.  III.  By  Theodore 


A  Solution  of 


The  cause  of  woman  suffrage  never  received 
so  severe  a  blow  as  last  week  when  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  its  life-long  advocates  made 
“a  deal”  with  the  Populist  party.  It  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  cause,  in  the  minds  of  pure-minded  men, 
men  eager  to  see  politics  become  a  matter  of 
duty  and  conviction,  has  been  that  women 
would  at  least  bring  unsullied  political  con- 
siences  to  the  polls,  and  if  there  was  danger 
that  their  sympathies  or  their  prejudices  might 
deceive  them,  they  might  at  least  be  counted 
upon  for  honesty  of  purpose.  And  here  are 
two  women,  venerable  not  only  by  years,  but 
by  length  of  devoted  service  to  what  they  have 
believed  to  be  a  holy  cause,  deliberately  bar¬ 
tering  their  votes,  and  pledging  the  large 
number  of  women  to  whom  they  are  the  ideal 
of  all  that  is  noblest  in  womanhood  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  not  with  these  women  as  with  the 
doughty,  if  misguided  Kansas  leader,  Mrs. 
Lease.  She  has  always  been  a  Populist,  from 
what  she  supposes  to  be  conviction,  and  those 
who  follow  her  share  her  views.  Assuredly, 
if  women  are  to  bring  no  new  element  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  conscience  into  politics,  if  they  are  to 
be  merely  so  many  more  votes  to  be  counted — and 
bought — why  should  they  have  the  suffrage? 


This  week  is  the  high  tide  of  College  Com¬ 
mencements.  Last  Sunday  was  Baccalaureate 
Sunday  par  excellence.  And  glancing  over  a 
number  of  newspaper  reports  of  such  sermons, 
one  is  struck  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  string  of  personal  duty  to  one’s  fellow- 
men  is  struck.  A  generation  ago  Baccalaureate 
sermons  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  dogmatic. 
Duty  was  urged,  but  it  was  urged  in  the  light 
of  doctrine.  Ten  years  ago  and  the  philo¬ 
sophical  aspect  of  religion  formed  the  staple 
of  such  sermons:  now  it  is  its  social  and 
political  side  which  is  brought  forward.  Dr. 
Bradford  at  Butgers  reminds  young  men  of 
the  civic  duties  of  educated  men,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  purifying  and  elevating  politics  and 
the  social  life ;  President  Andrews  at  Brown 
shows,  by  the  death  of  Joab,  that  courage  and 
patriotism,  to  be  sound,  must  be  rooted  in 
morality.  President  Hill  at  Rochester  shows 
how  little  is  the  worth  of.  accumulation  with¬ 
out  the  mutual  trust  and  mutual  service  that 
really  make  prosperity ;  that  true  wealth  de¬ 
pends  on  personality ;  that  the  true  prosperity 
is  only  his  who  can  convert  the  forces  of 
things  to  the  forces  of  the  spirit.  Even  at 
Lafayette,  where  the  sermon  was  more  in  the 
old  doctrinal  lines  than  elsewhere,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  still  of  the  secret  of  true  worldly 
success,  which  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
material  standards.  But  the  noblest  utter¬ 
ances  of  all,  perhaps,  were  those  of  Bishop 
Lawrence  at  Harvard,  speaking  to  the  young 
men  of  their  duty  and  noble  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  their  generation.  The  duty  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  man  in  social,  political,  and  religious 
life  was  presented  from  a  high  standpoint,  and 
shown  to  consist,  first  of  all,  in  having  and 
holding  up  a  high  ideal  of  the  right,  and  then 
in  making  his  superior  advantages  serve  not 
his  own,  but  the  public  good.  Speaking  of 
the  startling  rumors  of  corruption  in  high 
places,  he  reminded  the  graduates  that  the 
people  make  their  own  leaders,  and  then  gave 
this  picture  of  the  ideal  life  of  the  prosperous 
citizen .  “It  is  due  to  the  community,  as  well  as 


All  Mound  the  Horizon. 


The  interest  of  the  week,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home.  The  startling  results  of  the  police 
investigations  are  enough  to  give  every  one 
pause.  Probably  the  first  thought  of  the 
majority  of  our  readers  on  learning  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  system  of  blackmail  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  in  the  worst  parts  of  our  city, 
has  been  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  at  last  vindi¬ 
cated.  Even  the  one  respectable  daily  journal 
which  has  stood  out  against  him  has  fallen 
into  line,  and  the  reputable  press  of  the  city 
is  now  a  unit  in  demanding  that  these  inves¬ 
tigations  shall  go  on  until  the  actual  character 
and  extent  of  the  evil  are  fully  exposed.  Next 
to  horror  that  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity  should 
so  long  have  been  fostered  in  our  midst, 
comes  gratification  that  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  long 
conflict  against  public  opinion  is  so  triumph¬ 
antly  ended,  and  then  astonishment  at  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  resource  and  the  thorough  work  of 
Mr.  Goff,  the  attorney  of  the  Investigating 
Committee.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  hie  vigi- 
lant  eye ;  an  evasion  of  the  law  yesterday  is  un¬ 
earthed  to-day,  a  crime  committed  to-day,  will 
be  brought  in  evidence  to-morrow.  So  far 
so  good ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  disease  before  a  cure  can  be  applied.  But 
never  was  disease  more  loathsome  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze.  Our  last  state  will  be  far 
worse  than  our  first  if  this  investigation  does 
not  result  in  an  entire  and  perfect  cure,  in 
rooting  out  every  seed  and  sprout  of  this  form 
of  iniquity.  This  was  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  inten¬ 
tion  from  the  first;  this,  we  hope,  and  are 
inclined  to  believe,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
present  investigation.  But  it  will  not  be  its 
result  if  good  men  everywhere  content  them¬ 


Every  one  with  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  question,  must  deplore  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill  in  the  form  it  finally  took  on.  Happily 
the  evil  is  not  beyond  remedy ;  there  is  still 
the  Senate,  and  every  one  of  our  readers  will 
serve  a  good  cause  by  writing  to  his  Senator 
requesting  that  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
bill  be  amended  out  of  existence.  The  ^nny- 
wise  pound-foolish  principle  never  had  a  more 
sriking  illustration.  Think  for  example,  of 
the  reduction  by  $16,000  of  the  official  esti¬ 
mate  for  Carlisle  Indian  School  without  a  word 
of  explanation  or  reason.  For  it  is  neither  ex¬ 
planation  nor  reason  to  assert — as  did  the 
Delegate  from  Arizona,  in  the  face  of  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary,  founded  both  on  statis¬ 
tics  and  personal  investigation— that  the  edu¬ 
cated  Indian  is  more  dangerous  and  more 
likely  to  enter  on  a  career  of  crime  than 
the  uneducated.  Captain  Pratt’s  word  alone 
is  of  incomparably  greater  weight  than  that  of 
this  Delegate,  and  it  does  not  stand  alone ;  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  a  vast  { 
number  of  missionaries,  agents,  and  other  peo¬ 
ple.  If  we  had  no  motive  in  common  human¬ 
ity,  none  in  the  Christianity  to  which  our 
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to  himself,  that  in  his  personal  relations,  his 
business,  his  expenditures,  and  his  luxuries, 
the  citizen  does  not  offend  the  conscience  of 
the  people,  nor  rudelj  disturb  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  society,  but  rather,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  liberal  education,  that  he  sustain,  by 
his  own  example,  the  conscience  of  his 
people,  making  them  sensitive  to  every  sus¬ 
picion  of  dishonesty,  and  leading  them  to  self- 
restraint,  simplicity,  and  nobility  of  life.” 

Almost  while  these  noble  words  were  being 
spoken  one  man  died  who  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  marked  illustration  of  them.  William 
Walter  Phelps,  the  descendant  of  a  family  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  this  country  from  colonial  days, 
the  heir  of  great  wealth  and  of  high  social 
position,  seems  always  to  have  looked  upon 
his  privileges  as  so  many  opportunities.  Col¬ 
lege  was  to  him  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
scholar,  social  life  the  opportunity  for  service. 
In  Congress  and  in  foreign  courts  he  served 
his  country  with  distinction,  and  his  great 
wealth  was  never  used  for  mere  purposes  of 
luxury  or  show,  but  was  wisely  and  seriously 
administered,  as  became  one  who  realized  both 
the  power  and  the  impotence  of  money.  The 
town  in  which  he  lived,  the  college  from  which 
he  was  graduated,  no  less  than  his  country, 
always  received  from  him  a  filial  service ;  be 
found  a  deeper  satisfaction  in  intellectual  and 
artistic  pleasures  than  in  any  mere  social  pres¬ 
tige,  recognizing,  as  few  so  situated  have  been 
able  to  do,  the  relative  values  of  these  things. 


LETTERS  FROM  OVER  SEA.  NO.  III. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  It.  Cuyler, 

LondoD,  June  8, 1894. 

My  last  epistle  closed  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  opening  services  of  the  great  “Jubilee” 
Congress  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  the  largest  assemblage  of  its 
kind  ever  convened,  and  numbers  about  two 
thousand  delegates.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Krum- 
macfaer,  who  is  here,  is  from  Elberfeld,  a  son 
of  the  famous  pastor  who  wrote  “Elijah,  the 
Tishbite.  ”  His  opening  prayer  rang  through 
Exeter  Hall  like  a  trumpet.  Count  Bernstorff 
belongs  to  the  Emperor’s  household  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  is  a  member  of  the  German 
“  Reichstag.  ”  His  fervent  piety  and  high  so¬ 
cial  position  have  given  him  an  evangelical 
leadership  in  Germany.  One  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  personages  here  is  Prince  Oscar  Bema- 
dotte,  the  second  son  of  the  present  King  of 
Sweden,  a  genial,  manly  young  fellow,  who  re¬ 
nounced  his  claims  to  the  throne  by  marrying 
Miss  Munck,  a  “lady-in-waiting”  to  his  royal 
mother.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
We  all  lunch  together  in  an  immense  tent  on 
the  Thames  Embankment.  When  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Prince,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  was  a  reader  of  some  of  the  half  dozen 
of  my  books  that  have  been  translated  into 
Swedish ;  for  I  take  some  pride  in  my  Scandi¬ 
navian  “constituency.” 

Last  Sunday  morning  most  of  the  delegates 
went  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and 
heard  an  excellent  discourse  by  Thomas  Spur¬ 
geon  on  the  “Cities  of  Refuge,”  which  he 
made  an  illustration  of  the  refuge  which  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  opens  for 
tempted  young  men.  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old 
A  sermon  which  he  delivered  lately 
before  the  Baptist  Pastors’  Conference  was 
so  like  bis  father’s  productions  in  pith  and 
racy  humor  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  not  from  the  “old  block  himself.”  At 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Meyer’s  “Christ  Church”— where 
I  preached  in  the  morning— I  found  many  of 
the  old  familiar  faces  that  used  to  be  there  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall’s  pastorate. 


Both  Dr.  Hall  and  myself  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  successors,  and  both  rejoice  in 
the  spiritual  prosperity  that  attends  their  min¬ 
istries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Connell,  the  successor 
of  John  McNeill,  is  doing  well  in  our  famous 
old  Presbyterian  church  in  Regent  Square. 
So  is  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  who  fills  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  late  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  in  “Mary- 
lebone”  church. 

On  Monday  evening  we  were  all  treated  to 
a  reception  on  a  grand  scale,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  ancient  Guild  Hall.  Before  the 
reception  began  Sir  George  Williams  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  conferring  upon  him  the  “freedom  of 
the  city,”  with  various  quaint  ceremonies,  in 
the  gorgeous  new  Council  Chamber.  Sir 
George  was  the  hero  of  the  evening,  and  bore 
bis  honors  with  a  modest  enthusiasm ;  he  is 
too  sensible  to  be  spoiled  by  titles  or  adulation. 
There  was  a  tremendous  crowd  in  Guild  Hall, 
surging  over  into  the  Library  and  the  picture 
galleries  and  the  council  chamber  and  the 
crypts  underneath  which  were  used  as  re¬ 
freshment  rooms.  The  brilliant  spectacle  must 
have  been  a  great  novelty  to  our  Yankee  dele¬ 
gates  who  are  visiting  London  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  crowd  I  met  Count  Bernstorff — 
who  made  a  nice  little  speech  to  the  Lord 
Mayor — the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Morris  K. 
Jesup  (one  of  the  founders  of  our  New  York 
Association),  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  Lord  Overton,  and  hosts  of  active 
workers  from  all  lands.  Lord  Overton  is  a 
young  Scotchman  who  is  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  as  an  advocate  of  temperance,  and  many 
Christian  enterprises.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
attired  in  robes  and  gold  chains  and  bis  other 
official  toggery.  Scarlet-coated  heralds  sound¬ 
ed  the  trumpets  before  him  as  be  mounted 
the  platform,  and  he  was  hailed  with  great 
cheering.  He  read  a  speech  and  Sir  George 
Williams  responded ;  and  then  they  and  their 
ladies  marched  in  procession  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  balls.  A  fine  Swedish  choir  sang  grandly 
from  one  of  the  Gothic  galleries,  and  a  band 
played  national  airs.  Along  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  magnificent  hall  were  the  marble  statues 
of  Pitt  and  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  the 
other  men  of  renown,  and  the  whole  scene  re¬ 
called  the  memories  of  the  hundreds  of  cele¬ 
brated  characters  whom  London  has  honored 
in  her  great  historic  hall.  It  was  midnight 
before  we  got  back  here  to  Hampstead  Hill — 
tired  and  happy.  We  had  seen  Christian  phil¬ 
anthropy  honored  on  a  par  with  war  and  states¬ 
manship. 

On  Tuesday  evening  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  thronged  by  an  immense  audience  to  listen 
to  an  eloquent  discourse  by  Dr.  Boyd  Carpen 
ter,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  is  called  the  “sil¬ 
ver-tongued”  and  is  one  of  the  most  fluent  and 
captivating  speakers  in  England.  I  knew  him 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  was  rector  of  a 
church  in  Holloway,  London,  and  he  then  gave 
promise  of  future  eminence.  Wednesday  was 
the  “Jubilee”  day  which  commemorated  the 
orgaifization  of  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  just  fifty  years  ago.  Uf  the  dozen 
men  who  held  the  first  meeting  in  an  upper 
room  at  No  72  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  two 
survivors  were  present  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  of 
these,  one  was  Sir  George  Williams  (then  a 
dry  goods  clerk),  and  the  other  was  Mr. 
Creese.  At  the  morning  meeting  Sir  George 
invited  our  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  to  take  the 
President’s  chair,  and  he  performed  his  func¬ 
tion  most  gracefully.  Canon  McCormick  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  one 
of  our  leading  Presbyterian  pastors.  They 
both  spoke  admirably.  Upon  my  shoulders  de¬ 
volved  the  last  address,  and  I  was  quite  over 
whelmed  by  the  kind  reception  of  the  great 
assembly.  A  few  words  were  well  spoken  by 


Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  who  had  assisted  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  first  Association  in  New  York 
City.  All  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  receiv¬ 
ing  deputations  from  scores  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  societies.  Telegrams  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  were  read  from  all  lands,  and  Sir 
George  Williams  reminded  me  of  the  Athenian 
who  was  smothered  under  the  pile  of  garments 
heaped  on  him  by  his  admirers.  The  storm 
kept  me  in  the  evening  from  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  where  a  great  crowd  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  athletic  feats;  and  a  marble  bust  of 
Sir  George  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
friends,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  delivered  a 
characteristic  oration.  And  so  ended  a  glori¬ 
ous  convocation — glorious  as  to  numbers,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  fervent  evangelical  spirit.  The 
singing  has  been  grand,  the  prayers  (in  sev¬ 
eral  languages)  breathed  the  deepest  spirit  of 
devotion.  Many  admirable  papers  have  been 
read,  and  not  a  moment  wasted  in  “gush”  or 
clap- trap  oratory.  At  the  request  of  President 
F.  E.  Clark  I  presented  the  salutations  of  the 
“Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,”  and  it  was 
voted  to  send  back  a  hearty  “God  speed”  to 
the  Encleavorers.  Prince  Bernadette  offered  the 
opening  prayer  at  the  Jubilee  elebration  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  a  great  fa- 
I  vorite  in  the  Convention,  and  he  made  the 
best  speech  of  the  evening  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall. 

On  Thursday  morning— by  invitation  of  Her 
Majesty — we  all  went  to  Windsor — two  thou¬ 
sand  strong.  Three  or  four  hours  were  de¬ 
lightfully  spent  in  exploring  the  palace, 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower  for  a 
magnificent  view,  inspecting  the  royal  gardens 
and  dairy  and  stables  and  graperies  and  en¬ 
joying  the  wondrous  trees  and  velvet  park. 
Prince  Albert’s  mausoleum  is  exquisite  in 
beauty  and  full  of  pathos.  We  all  dined  in  an 
immense  tent  in  the  royal  park,  and  many  of 
us  drove  over  to  Eton  College.  Lord  Kinnaird 
— himself  an  Etonian — took  us  up  into  the 
“Higher  class  room”  (four  hundred  years  old), 
and  showed  us  the  jack-knife  autographs  on 
the  benches  and  desks  of  many  a  boy  who 
afterwards  became  famous;  among  them  were 
Wellington,  Shelley,  and  Charles  James  Fox. 
We  met  troops  of  the  boys  in  their  silk  hats 
and  round  jackets.  At  five  o’clock  our  im¬ 
mense  party  were  photographed  on  the  Ter¬ 
race.  Then  we  gathered  beside  the  palace 
walls  for  our  farewell  meeting.  Hymns  were 
sung,  prayers  offered,  and  brief  speeches  made 
by  Pastor  Appia,  Mr.  Wanamaker,  the  Rev. 
Webb-Peploe,  and  others.  They  kindly  dele¬ 
gated  to  me  the  few  closing  words  and  the 
benediction.  Then  the  great  Christian  assem¬ 
blage  from  all  parts  of  the  globe— with  full 
hearts  and  many  moistened  eyes — lifted  their 
voices  in  the  grand  old  doxology  that  made 
the  venerable  grey  walls  of  old  Windsor  Castle 
ring  again.  Now  breaks  the  dawn  of  the  sec- 
ond  half  century  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  I 

THE  PBOPEB  ANSWER. 

The  Trustees  of  the  fifteen  (?)  Theological 
Seminaries  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  politely  requested  to  “amend  their 
charters”  so  that  they  shall  hold  the  Semina¬ 
ries  “  in  trust  for  the  General  Assembly,  ”  to 
which  such  as  are  not  awed  by  majorities,  but 
fear  God  rather  than  men,  may  fitly  answer : 
“No :  Never  !  we  have  received  this  trust  from 
our  fathers ;  and  hold  it  sacredly  devoted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  gave  it  with  sol¬ 
emn  vows  and  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing 
— not  to  any  fleeting  body  elected  from  year 
to  year,  but  to  Christ  and  His  Church— the 
Church  which,  like  its  head,  abideth  forever. 
Christo  et  EccLBSi.a:  was  the  motto  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and,  God  helping  us,  shall 
be  ours  to  the  latest  generation.  ” 
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expulsion  of  a  young  man  from  the  home  of 
bis  would-be  bride  by  an  irate  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  father. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  one  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  cannot  alter  his  convictions  to  suit 
the  varying  whims  of  the  General  Assembly? 
Shall  he  leave  the  denomination  in  which 
providence,  and  probably  birth,  have  placed 
him?  Shall  he  leave  the  “vineyard”  where 
God  has  put  him  at  work?  Shall  be  leave  the 
Presbyterian  body,  simply  because  a  tempor¬ 
ary  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  has  left 
him?  No!  His  pledge  of  obedience  to  Christ 
as  his  Master,  his  ordination  vow  of  faithful¬ 
ness  to  his  Church  and  ministry,  bis  duty  to 
his  brethren,  his  own  sense  of  justice  and 
right  all  cr>'  loudly.  No !  Or,  if  be  is  to  stay 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  shall  he  keep 
silent,  trusting  that  no  one  will  know,  or  at 
least  care,  anything  about  him?  That  would 
be  cowardice,  dishonesty,  moral  suicide,  in 
snch  a  crisis  as  this. 

The  Presbyterian  League  offers  a  solution, 
the  only  possible  solution,  of  the  difficulties 
thus  suggested  The  principles  of  the  League 
have  been  widely  published,  and  are  on  every 
hand  accepted  as  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  main  points  of  the  Presbyterian  liberalism 
of  to  day.  But  the  irenic  spirit  with  which 
these  principles  are  presented,  has  not  been  so 
clearly  understood.  This  spirit  is  evidenced 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  League  in  the 
public  press  a  few  days  ago,  as  follows : 

The  time  has  come  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  widely  spread  and  influential  liberal  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  lay 
and  ministerial.  The  object  is  not  the  defense 
of  individuals  or  their  private  opinions,  but 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  liberty 
within  constitutional  limits  in  the  Church. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  desire  of  those 
concerned  in  this  movement  than  to  divide 
the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  the  League 
aims  to  heal  differences  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  of  reasonably  conservative  or  liberal 
views  to  remain  in  fellowship  while  maintain 
ing  their  differences  in  common  loyalty  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Presbyterian 
League  presents  such  possibilities  as  these : 

It  enables  a  minister  or  office  bearer  in  the 
Church  to  declare  himself  clearly,  yet  without 
self-assertion.  One  in  membership  with  the 
League  knows  where  be  stands,  and  is  known. 
He  need  fear  no  charge  of  cowardice  or  dis¬ 
honesty  from  Church  or  world. 

It  enables  the  unofficial  layman  of  the 
Church  to  exert  due  influence  at  this  time. 
The  League  seeks  the  membership  both  of 
those  who  are  and  of  those  who  are  not  officers 
of  the  Church;  The  large  number  of  laymen 
who  have  liberal  sympathies,  bnt  who  have  no 
voice  or  real  representation  in  the  courts  of 
the  Church,  have  through  the  League  an 
opportunity  to  speak  emphatically  and  to  add 
strong  impulse  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
right.  This  is  a  time  when  not  only  ministers 
and  elders,  but  laymen  generally  are  called 
upon  by  God  and  His  Church  to  exert  their 
influence. 

It  will  accomplish  a  consolidation,  and 
thereby  a  strengthening  of  the  liberal  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  Church.  will  help  to 
prevent  too  impetuous  “liberals”  from  leaving 
the  Church,  a  natural  but  fateful  course  at 
this  time.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  liberal  protest  and  activity.  Merely  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  liberal  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  both 
ministers  and  laymen,  the  League  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  is  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  organisation  will  spread 
widely  through  the  land.  It  will  help  to  se¬ 
cure  liberty  for  future  reverent  Bible  study 
and  thought.  By  such  an  organization  the 
high  and  holy  aims  of  the  League,  as  set  forth 
in  its  statement  of  principles,  wider  than 


earth  and  larger  than  time,  can  be  best  ad¬ 
vanced. 

We  trust  that  it  has  been  made  evident 
that  in  the  Presbyterian  League  lies  a  solu¬ 
tion,  at  least  for  the  present, of  the  difficulties 
in  which  many  And  themselves  placed  at  this 
time ;  also  that  membership  in  the  League  is  a 
duty  resting  upon  all  who  sympathize  with  the 
present  movement  and  would  maintain  stand¬ 
ing  and  secure  proper  liberty  in  the  Church. 

Membership  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown  of  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

“THE  BEACTION”! 

[Although  we  do  not  look  upon  the  situation  in 
the  same  light  as  Dr.  Ecob,  he  is  such  a  true  and 
brave-hearted  brother,  that  we  are  quite  willing 
that  he  should  speak  out  his  very  positive  convic¬ 
tion.  But  it  may  be  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
take  the  measure  of  public  feeling  better  than  any 
pastor  can  be,  and  certainly  the  impression  that 
comes  to  us  from  many  quarters  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  has  received,  and,  instead  of 
inclining  us  to  despond,  is  one  that  fills  us  with 
codrage  and  hope.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  reaction  which  our  liberal  brethren 
have  prophecied  with  such  cheerful  persist¬ 
ency,  does  not  seem  to  materialize.  Each  As¬ 
sembly  is  worse  than  its  predecessor,  and  the 
future  to-day  is  more  hopeless  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Those  of  us  who  think  that  we  discern 
in  the  present  conflict  simply  the  evolutionary 
process  of  a  great  historic  movement,  have 
never  looked  for  a  reaction  toward  liberalism  ; 
have,  in  fact,  declared  that  such  a  reaction  is 
impossible.  What  do  we  mean  by  reaction? 
It  is  pictured  by  a  wave  that  reaches  up  on 
the  land  as  far  as  possible,  then  begins  to  re¬ 
act,  or  flow  back  to  its  normal  level.  In  polit¬ 
ical  or  religious  movements  when  reaction  sets 
in  we  understand  that  some  extreme  phase  of 
thought  or  feeling  has  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  expression,  then  men  begin  to  recon¬ 
sider  and  slowly  settle  back  to  the  previous 
condition.  Reaction  is  simply  reversion  to  the 
normal  state.  The  Presbyterian  denomination 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  in  a  state  of 
rapid,  even  violent  reaction,  and  has  to-day 
reached  its  normal  condition.  This  body, 
under  the  sentimental  stress  accompanying 
the  reunion  of  1870,  was  carried  up  beyond 
itself.  It  touched  the  high  water  mark  of 
liberalism  in  the  ten  succeeding  years.  Then, 
having  secured  a  good  grip  upon  the  New 
School  property  and  the  child-like  confidence 
of  New  School  men,  it  began  its  retreat  to  its 
normal  Old  School  condition.  After  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Assembly  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  be 
completed. 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  is  to-day  just 
about  where  it  has  been  since  its  founding  in 
this  country.  Only  one  or  two  more  little 
tasks  remain.  It  must  pick  the  bones  of 
Lane  and  Auburn  clean,  screw  up  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Presbyteries  a  little  tighter,  then, 
as  the  majority  affirm,  they  will  have  restored 
the  dear  old  Church  to  its  pristine  condition. 
The  deadly  leaven  of  liberalism  will  have  been 
cast  out,  and  the  Church  will  have  returned  to 
the  faith  of  the  fathers.  That  this  is  the  re¬ 
action,  and  not  some  future  reaction  toward 
liberalism,  is  abundantly  attested  by  our  his¬ 
tory.  If  one  will  look  into  Presbyterian  his¬ 
tory,  he  will  see  that  the  average  time  from 
one  split  to  another  in  our  denomination  is 
thirty  years.  In  every  case  the  Bcotch-Irish 
element  has  suffered  itself  to  be  carried  away 
by  some  liberal  tendency,  then  has  reacted 
violently  toward  the  original  type  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  throwing  off  the  offending  liberalism 
and  so  purifying  the  Church.  In  all  the  sub¬ 
scription  controversies,  the  Old  and  New  side. 


the  Cumberland  division,  the  Old  and  New 
School  separation,  the  same  history  has  been 
enacted  as  is  now  being  enacled  before  our 
eyes. 

In  all  our  history,  from  Francis  Makemie  to 
Saratoga,  will  any  one  please  show  a  reaction 
to  greater  liberty,  larger  toleration?  The  fear 
has  always  been  that  we  should  depart  from 
the  Standards  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
fathers,  and  then  we  have  set  about  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  liberals,  a  tightening  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  buckles,  thus  getting  back 
into  the  good  old  way  from  which  we  had  been 
seduced  by  misleading  new  lights.  As  one  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  endless  three- minute  speeches  at 
Saratoga,  and  caught  the  familiar  burr  of  the 
Celtic  tongue,  and  beard  the  ancient  phrases, 
it  was  a  little  difficult  to  tell  just  whereabouts 
in  history  to  locate  ourselves.  We  could  have 
dropped  down  almost  anywhere  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  would  have  been  sure 
to  light  upon  a  Presbyterian  controversy,  and 
heard  the  same  tongues  ranting  about  the 
“blessed  Wurrud”  and  the  “Standards  of  our 
beloved  Churruch.  ” 

No,  my  dear  liberal  brethren,  the  reaction 
of  your  roseate  prophecies  has  never  material¬ 
ized  in  the  past ;  there  is  not  a  hint  of  it  now. 
The  Presbyterian  denomination  is  simply  puri¬ 
fying  itself  of  its  thirty- year  heresies.  It  is 
nearly  white  enough  now  for  its  union  with 
the  South.  That  chaste,  immaculate  creature 
cannot  tolerate  a  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing  in  her  dear  sister  of  the  North,  so  the 
process  of  humiliation  and  purification  must 
go  on  for  at  least  another  year  before  the 
“consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  can  be 
ushered  in  among  completed  things.  When 
that  reunion  is  accomplished,  will  some  liberal 
prophet  please  have  the  “courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions”  and  name  the  date  for  the  “reaction” 
of  bis  hopes  and  dreams?  Jambs  H.  Ecob. 

Albabt,  June  12,  1804. 

Comfort  sometimes  distils  upon  us  as  the 
dew,  even  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Southern  Church  showed  a  spirit  of  moderation 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Means,  who  was  restored  to 
church  privileges,  both  the  Columbia,  S.  C., 
session  and  Presbytery  being  overruled.  In  the 
same  direction  are  some  of  the  comments  of 
“The  Southern  Presbyterian”  of  Clinton,  S. 
C. ,  on  the  Saratoga  Assembly.  Touching  the 
action  on  the  Seminaries  it  significantly  says : 
“The  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  four  to  one,  while  a  protest  was  filed  by 
twenty-six  members.  This  is  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  centralization,  and  will  be  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  any  organic  union  with  our  Church.  ” 
We  are  not  sure  but  the  proper  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  title  of  the  late  body  at  Saratoga  would 
be  the  Centralizing  Assembly.  So  obvious  and 
dominant  is  this  characteristic  to  some  of  our 
brethren  who  look  on  from  without,  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  barrier  to  closer  relations  with 
us.  Surely  the  irony  of  events  is  here  1  Our 
contemporary’s  reference  to  another  matter  is 
unexpectedly  fair  and  moderate.  It  says: 
“Two  days  were  spent  in  hearing  the  case  of 
Henry  Preserved  Smith  who  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  against  the  decision  of  his  Presby¬ 
tery  and  Synod,  suspending  him  from  the 
ministry.  This  appeal  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  four  to  one.  Here  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  seems  to  us  too  severe,  for  however 
advisable  it  may  have  seemed  to  forbid  Dr. 
Smith’s  views  from  being  taught  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  his  general  soundness  in  the  faith  is  un¬ 
questioned  and  he  is  a  man  of  noble  Christian 
character.  ”  _ _ 

When  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shut  up  the 
saloons  in  her  kingdom,  and  the  ex-saloon 
keepers  asked  for  compensation,  she  replied 
“Compensate  those  you  have  wronged,  and  I 
will  pay  the  balance.  ” 
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CONFIDENCE  AND  PATIENCE. 

The  late  frost  that  ruins  the  peach  crop  has 
become  a  well  worn  newspaper  jest,  but  it  is 
not  more  common  than  the  flood  that  buries 
the  corn  or  the  drought  that  burns  up  the  hay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  seem  more 
untoward  than  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  each  year  we  seem  to  be  on  the  very  edge 
of  extermination  as  a  race.  Taking  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  for  illustration,  we  see  upon  either 
coast  roaring  floods,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  interior  valley  parched  prairies  and  dry 
water  courses.  One  would  suppose  that  this 
year  our  railways  will  have  nothing  to  carry, 
and  that  the  elevators  throughout  the  land 
must  be  given  over  to  those  gleaners,  the 
pigeons,  and  those  scavengers,  the  rats. 

But  the  thoughtful  man  of  wide  experience 
knows  that  it  is  out  of  just  such  threatenings 
that  divine  mercy  shines  forth.  The  most 
fruitful  year,  so  it  is  said,  never  yields  but 
fifteen  months’  supply  of  food  for  the  race ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  most  scant 
harvest  is  sufficient  for  nine.  Between  the 
years  of  leanness  and  the  years  of  abundance 
the  world’s  supply,  like  that  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephtha,  is  never  quite  exhausted.  The  sig¬ 
nal  service  officer,  watching  the  clouds,  sees 
only  ruin,  and  spreads  a  panic  upon  the  ex¬ 
change,  but  the  student  of  history  and  the 
believer  in  providence  is  confident  that  there 
will  be  bread  for  the  eater  and  abundance 
without  waste. 

“He  that  observeth  the  wind,  shall  not  sow  ; 
and  he  thafi  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not 
reap.”  So  said  the  wise  man  a  great  many 
generations  before  there  was  any  weather 
bureau  to  disturb  our  confidence  in  a  divine 
order.  For  a  long  time  our  scientists  at 
Washington  have  been  attempting  to  devise 
some  code  of  signals  by  which  moving  trains 
can  warn  all  rural  districts  of  approaching 
changes  in  temperature  or  humidity.  But  not 
long  since  we  were  walking  about  the  spacious 
dooryard  of  a  farmer  friend  when  we  noted 
that  the  familiar  thermometer  which  hung 
upon  a  maple,  was  gone.  What  had  happened 
to  it?  we  inquired.  “Smashed  it,”  was  the 
farmer’s  curt  reply.  “My  field  hands  got  so 
they  shivered  or  perspired  by  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  and  I  thought  it  better  for  them  to 
think  more  about  their  work  and  less  about 
the  weather.” 

It  is  a  lesson  most  needed  f9r  God’s  hus¬ 
bandmen.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  paying  too 
much  attention  to  “the  times”  and  too  little 
to  the  eternities.  Great  revivals  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  dangers  as  truly  as  great  de¬ 
clensions,  and  every  period  of  reformation  is 
accompanied  by  a  flood  of  vagaries.  Real 
progress  was  never  yet  accomplished  without 
real  perils,  and  he  who  hopes  for  a  spiritual 
sky  free  from  every  portent  hopes  for  that 
which  he  will  never  see  until  he  sees  that 
cloudless  firmament  above  the  great  white 
throne. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  for  all  of  God’s  people 
to  be  “not  soon  shaken  in  mind.”  Amid  the 
tempestuous  waves  of  the  sea  Paul’s  advice 
was  still  against  casting  one’s  self  into  the 
deep.  It  was  the  calmer  mind  that  stayed  by 
the  ship  which  came  safe  to  land.  There 
come  times  to  God’s  Church  when  the  signal 
service  of  cloud-watching  throws  out  every 
flag  of  warning ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
There  may  be  weeks  of  rain  or  months  of 
drought,  dark  days  and  blustering  nights,  but 
the  true  disciple  can  possess  his  soul  in 


patience.  There  will  be  ebbs  and  flows,  but 
the  continent  is  not  about  to  be  submerged 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  appear.  We  would 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  trend  and  pull  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  presents  grave  reasons  for 
counsel,  none  for  impatience.  Faithful  labor 
will  still  have  faithful  reward,  and  the  best 
time  to  show  our  belief  in  an  overruling  provi¬ 
dence  is  when  the  city  of  our  love  is  cinctured 
with  its  foes.  In  quietness  and  confidence  the 
real  disciple  has  always  found  his  strength. 

A  WHEEL  WITHIN  A  WHEEL. 

Great  effects  may  come  from  small  causes, 
but  it  takes  from  the  grandeur  of  an  effect 
when  we  discover  the  petty  instrument  that 
set  it  going.  Public  bodies  look  large  in  the 
mass,  but  dwindle  under  a  minute  observa¬ 
tion.  The  late  General  Assembly  was  impos¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  but  the  impression  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  eye  of  one  who  looked  down  from 
the  gallery,  and  saw  bow  all  this  grand  array 
was  manipulated  by  less  than  half  a  dozen 
persons.  Directly  in  front  sat  two  lawyeis 
side  by  side,  hardly  ten  feet  from  the  Modera¬ 
tor,  where  they  could  be  the  first  to  catch  his 
eye;  while  two  ex-Moderators  were  equally 
“in  evidence,”  one  in  the  aisle  and  the  other 
on  the  platform,  so  that,  with  the  ever-present 
Stated  Clerk  at  bis  right  hand,  the  Moderator 
was  literally  “beset  behind  and  before”  and 
“compassed  in  on  every  side”;  to  which  he 
submitted,  not  only  meekly,  but  gratefully, 
all  so  unconscious  of  being  led  in  the  way  be 
should  go,  that  he  acknowledged  to  us  with  a 
simplicity  that  was  childlike  and  bland,  that 
he  was  greatly  indebted  to  their  assistance  in 
getting  through  with  the  business  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  ! 

But  that  which  amused  us  still  more,  was 
the  way  in  which  this  Board  of  Control  was 
led  by  one  of  its  members,  who  was  not  even 
an  American  by  birth,  nor  a  minister  by  pro¬ 
fession,  but  a  Scotch  lawyer  1  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  a  good  many  times  in  Great 
Britain  know  that  “Scotch  lawyers”  have  a 
peculiar  reputation,  as  they  exhibit  all  the  na¬ 
tional  traits.  The  Scottish  mind  is  fond  of 
disputation,  and  given  to  finely  drawn  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Nobody  can,  like  the  Scot, 

“divide 

A  hair  twixt  north  and  northwest  side." 

His  agility  in  turning  and  twisting  is  equalled 
only  by  his  pertinacity  in  holding  on ;  nor 
does  he  lose  anything  of  his  sharpness  or  his 
persistence  when  imported  into  America. 
These  adroit  practitioners  Mr.  Choate  hits 
off  with  his  playful  wit  as  “a  canny  lot.” 
What  they  are  at  the  bar,  they  are  in  public 
bodies.  Some  of  our  most  famous  politicians 
have  been  Scotchmen :  but  we  are  not  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  same  “canny”  manipulation 
of  a  General  Assembly :  where  five  men  rule 
five  hundred,  and  are  themselves  led  by  one, 
and  he  a  “canny”  Scotch  lawyer  I  "Behold 
the  ships,  which,  though  they  be  so  great,  and 
are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned 
about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  the 
governor  listeth.  ” 

The  ease  with  which  the  man  at  the  helm 
causes  the  great  ship  to  swing  round,  casts  a 
pleasing  light  on  the  ease  with  which  all  the 
functions  of  ecclesiastical  government  will  be 
performed  by  a  sort  of  automatic  process, 
merely  “touching  the  button,”  in  the  good 
time  coming,  when  the  General  Assembly 
shall  have  control  of  all  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries,  with  their  great  properties,  which  it 
will  take  to  itself,  and  administer  by  trustees, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  professors ! 
This  will  be  a  magnificent  inheritance  of  pow¬ 
er,  which  demands  for  its  administration  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  since  “in 
I  numbers  there  is  wisdom,”  what  body  so  fit  as 


the  great  Assembly  itself  I  That  is  the  theory, 
but  in  practice,  as  the  Assembly  cannot  be 
kept  together  all  the  year,  it  must  delegate  its 
authority  to  a  committee,  and  how  natural 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  the  five  Solons 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  at  the  late  As* 
sembly !  That  would  save  the  Seminaries  a 
world  of  trouble;  as,  for  example,  when  the* 
,  venerable  and  beloved  William  Henry  Green  i» 
taken  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,, 
the  friends  of  that  great  Institution  would 
naturally  look  round  for  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholar  in  the  country,  or  in  all  Chris¬ 
tendom,  to  fill  his  place.  But  henceforth  they 
need  have  no  anxiety,  for  in  the  new  order  of 
things  they  are  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 
How  much  better  it  is  that  Professors  at 
Princeton  should  be  appointed  by  Professors 
at  Danville  and  McCormick,  who  will  be  sure 
to  be  impartial  I  If  any  one  cannot  wait  for 
them  to  decide,  and  is  eager  for  information, 
he  may  perhaps  get  at  the  “true  inwardness” 
of  the  situation,  and  a  hint  of  what  is  com¬ 
ing,  by  inquiring  at  an  office  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  House  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  “back 
shop”  of  a  “canny”  lawyer  in  New  York  or 
Cincinnati  1 

WILLIAM  WALTER  PHELPS. 

The  death  of  William  Walter  Phelps  is  to  us 
a  personal  loss,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  many 
years,  of  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  we  had 
frequent  experience.  But  the  loss  is  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  private  friendship :  it  is  a  loss  to 
our  city,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  for  he 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  purest  and  best, 
of  our  public  men.  Born  to  large  wealth  and 
to  high  social  position,  he  never  looked  upon 
this  as  giving  him  license  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  idleness.  He  was  a  laborious  stu¬ 
dent,  taking  high  rank  at  Yale  College,  to 
which  in  after  years  he  was  a  generous  bene¬ 
factor.  Entering  public  life  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Appointed 
Minister  to  Germany,  his  home  in  Berlin  was 
known  of  all  strangers  for  its  unbounded  hos¬ 
pitality.  He  was  one  of  the  men  in  high  station 
of  whom  we  are  most  proud  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  death,  when  ho 
was  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  which  be  used 
so  freely  for  the  public  good,  we  lay  this  feeble 
tribute,  as  a  flower,  upon  bis  grave. 

UNION  AND  COOPERATION. 

Those  grand,  ideal  enterprises  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  Presbyterians  have  left  most  other 
denominations  far  behind.  Church  Unity  and 
Denominational  Cooperation  and  Comity,  re¬ 
ceived  attention  at  the  late  sessions,  the  vener¬ 
able,  the  gracious,  and  beloved  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Smith  of  Baltimore  reporting  for  the  former 
committee,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New 
York  presenting  the  statement  of  the  latter. 
Quite  a  lively  discussion  was  had  on  this  re¬ 
port,  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  closly  con¬ 
cerned  in  planting  and  serving  our  border 
churches  seeming  to  be  that  little  could  be 
done  from  a  distance  to  relieve  the  actual 
situation,  and  that  those  who  kept  to  comity 
in  all  cases,  usually  lost  the  churches,  and  left 
the  children  of  their  own  household  without  a 
home.  Dr.  Pbraner  stated  what  he  bad 
seen,  and  been  a  part  of,  in  our  real  Northwest 
the  past  winter.  He  gave  the  bright  and  bet¬ 
ter  side  of  Home  Missions,  and  left  the  best 
impression  as  to  their  efficiency.  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  closed  the  discussion  with  a  very  eloquent 
speech.  But  he  was  not  present  when,  a  few 
days  later.  Dr.  Marquis  from  the  Committee  on 
Church  Polity  reported  against  the  continuance 
I  of  the  Committee,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 
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WIIX  PBOFESSOB  SWING  BBT  CBN  T 
This  question  is  going  the  rounds  in  Chicago 
to-daj.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  brain  of  a  reporter,  but  now  that 
it  is  started,  people  are  demanding  an  answer. 
Professor  Swing  himself  is  quoted  as  saying, 
that  personally  he  would  like  very  much  to 
return  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  that 
his  people  would  probably  not  be  so  enthusias¬ 
tic,  many  of  them  not  being  of  Presbyterian 
predilections.  He  says  that  some  Presbyterian 
ministers  would  receive  him  with  open  arms, 
while  others  might  repel  him  with  the  charge 
that  he  is  an  infidel.  He  adds:  “ Bly  doctrinal 
views  are  no  more  in  accord  with  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church  than  they  were  when  the 
separation  took  place.”  But  he  claims  that 
the  Church  has  moved  on  toward  his  position 
and  that  while  admission  might  be  denied  him 
yet  if  he  were  already  within  the  Church  he 
could  not  be  gotten  out.  Dr.  McPherson  has 
been  interviewed  on  this  question  and  says 
that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  readmitting  Pro¬ 
fessor  Swing  if,  like  any  officer  of  the  Church, 
he  would  subscribe  to  the  Standards,  but 
this  he  would,  of  course,  decline  to  do.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  denies  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  moved  up  to  Professor  Swing  and 
adopted  his  views,  but  says  that  it  would  ex¬ 
tend  open  arms  to  him  on  the  same  conditions 
as  to  any  one  else,  which  conditions  evidently 
will  not  be  met.  The  question  of  the  future 
of  Professor  Swing’s  Central  Music  Hall  con¬ 
gregation,  after  he  is  gone,  is  also  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  himself  declares  his  belief  that 
some  one  will  step  into  his  place  without  sac¬ 
rifice  of  principle  or  feeling,  and  has  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  go  on.  Dr.  Johnson  be¬ 
lieves  that,  when  Professor  Swing  ceases  to 
preach,  that  will  be  the  end  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  and  so  think  many  others. 

WESTSflNSTEB  CHVBCH. 

This  church  was  once  strong  and  fiourish- 
ing,  but  it  has  been  suffering  the  fate  of  many 
down-town  churches  about  which  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  materially  changed.  Once  ministered 
to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell,  now  of  New 
York  City,  and  more  recently  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Hoyt  of  Oak  Park,  its  pulpit  has 
vibrated  between  vacancy  and  several  diflFer- 
ent  occupants  since,  and  the  congregations 
have  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful.  When  the 
Third  Church  turned  its  Foster  Mission  into 
its  building,  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  build 
up  the  church,  particularly  as  the  Third  ac¬ 
companied  this  move  with  large  financial  con¬ 
tributions  ;  but  until  recently  things  have  been 
very  discouraging.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Fullen- 
wider  has  been  holding  the  ground  heroically 
for  some  time,  and  his  heart  has  lately  been 
cheered  by  a  decided  reviving  of  religious 
interest,  and  enlarging  of  congregations,  with 
the  gathering  of  the  names  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  people  expressing  special  concern  for 
their  souls.  Forty-one  new  members  have 
been  received  since  February  1st,  and  forty 
more  have  signified  a  purpose  to  follow  their 
example.  With  the  blessing  of  Ood  and  wise 
direction  of  work  a  good  degree  of  success 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  difficult  field. 

THE  SCOTCH  CHVBCH. 

Two  blocks  from  the  Westminster,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  neighborhood,  stands 
the  Scotch  Church  ;  it  is  unfortunate  for  both 
churches  that  they  are  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  that  they  stand  so  near  together,  and  that 
was  a  wise  move  some  time  ago  that  sought  to 
make  one  church  of  the  two,  but  it  failed,  and 
so  each  struggles  on  alone.  Since  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Dr.  Malcolm,  who  is  being  blessed 
with  so  great  success  in  his  new  field,  the 
Scotch  people  have  had  a  rather  bl  e  time. 


But  their  choice  of  pastor  finally  rested  on  the 
Rev.  H.  S.  Jenkinson  of  South  Chicago,  and 
within  a  few  months  he  has  moved  into  the 
field  and  taken  up  the  work.  He  had  hardly 
begun  when  there  were  decided  signs  of  re¬ 
turning  life,  the  scattered  people  began  to 
rally,  the  congregations  grew  apace,  the  hope 
that  had  almost  died  out  revived,  and  at  a  re¬ 
cent  communion  the  new  pastor  had  the  joy 
of  receiving  over  thirty  into  membership. 
This  greatly  rejoiced,  not  only  the  Scotch 
Church,  but  its  neighbors  and  friends.  It  is 
no  small  task  which  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  on  his 
hands,  his  people  being  scattered  almost  all 
over  this  great  city. 

IN  MEMOBIAM. 

They  are  still  talking  about  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Patterson,  who  went  to  his  reward 
a  few  months  ago.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  many  memorial  addresses  have  been 
given  in  his  honor.  The  Second  Church  has 
taken  it  up  afresh  in  connection  with  its  fifty- 
second  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  editor  of  “The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad,”  an  old  friend  and  fel¬ 
low  laborer  of  Dr.  Patterson,  pronounced  a 
heart  felt  eulogy.  On  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Patterson’s 
Life  and  Character  on  the  Second  Church  was 
the  subject  at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  short 
addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  McPherson, 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ward. 

By  rising  votes,  accompanied  with  prayer, 
three  memorial  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
the  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  last  Mon¬ 
day  ;  these  were  for  the  Rev.  M.  V.  B.  Van 
Arsdale,  eminent  in  philanthropic  labors  for 
children,  whoso  Children’s  Home  Society  I 
described  in  The  Evangelist  just  before  be 
died ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cone  Bissell  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  whose  recent  death  removed 
one  of  the  foremost  Biblical  scholars  of  the 
country  ;  and  Professor  Larimore. 

NEW  CHVBCHES. 

Some  as  to  organization,  some  as  to  build¬ 
ing.  Of  the  former.  Eleventh  Church  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt 
Park,  and  already  has  its  man  selected  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Currens.  This  organization  has 
been  effected  with  a  membership  of  seventy 
persons,  and  a  number  have  come  in  since. 
This  is  one  of  three  offshoots  from  Dr. 
Wallace’s  Eighth  Church,  put  forth  within 
about  two  years.  'Ibat  is  the  way  to  evan¬ 
gelize  a  great  city,  and  why  do  not  the  larger 
churches  go  and  do  likewise?  It  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  thing,  however,  that  in  spite  of  dissua¬ 
sions,  this  new  organization  decided  to  call 
itself  the  Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
whereas  it  is  about  the  thirty-fifth  in  the  city 
or  eighty-fifth  in  the  Presbytery.  Some  other 
church  certainly  has  more  right  to  this  name. 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Chicago  are  now 
enumerated  without  break  from  one  to  eleven. 

As  to  new  buildings,  the  Tenth  Church  has 
just  been  dedicated.  The  old  edifice  was  burned 
some  time  ago,  and  it  has  been  no  small 
achievement  for  Pastor  Boyd  to  complete  the 
erection  of  this  new  temple.  It  stands  at 
Forty-sixth  Street  and  Emerald  Avenue.  A 
frame  structure,  with  semi-circular  seats  in¬ 
clining  toward  the  pulpit,  it  has  a  capacity  of 
about  600,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  throwing 
up  the  doors  into  the  adjoining  Sabbath -school 
room.  At  the  dedication  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McPherson,  Hind¬ 
man,  Hall,  Frothingham,  Williams,  and  Boyd. 

The  First  Church  of  Evanston  is  also  to  rise, 
Phoenix-like,  out  of  its  ashes.  Before  the 
snow  flies  it  is  hoped  that  the  congregation 
will  enjoy  its  new  shelter.  French-Gothic 
is  to  be  the  style  of  the  new  edifice,  and  the 
entire  building  is  to  be  a  terra-cotta  red.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  floor  pews  will  be  one 


thousand,  and  the  gallery  will  add  room  for 
250  more.  The  seats  will  be  in  the  popular 
semi-circular  form  with  bowled  floor.  Organ 
and  choir  will  stand  back  of  the  pulpit,  some¬ 
what  elevated.  At  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  will 
be  two  memorial  tablets,  one  for  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  died  here,  the  other  for  Dr.  Noyes, 
so  many  years  pastor  of  this  church,  and  at 
the  same  time  Chicago  correspondent  for  The 
Evangelist.  The  total  cost  will  reach  $65,000. 
The  leader  in  this  important  undertaking  is 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  June  14, 1804. 

A  CHURCH  HUMORIST. 

By  8.  O.  Hopkins. 

What  the  church  has  long  needed  is  a  humor¬ 
ist.  The  profane  and  wicked  world  has  had 
its  Artemus  Wards,  and  Mark  Twains,  and 
Frank  R.  Stocktons,  but  the  church  has  had 
no  such  person  to  make  it  laugh.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  this  long-felt  lack  seems  about  to  be 
supplied.  A  star  of  humor  has  appeared  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sky ;  and,  mirabile  dictu,  its 
rising  is  from  the  staid  and  serious  city  of 
Brotherly  Love.  In  the  report  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  ministers’  meeting,  contained  in  The 
Evangelist  of  June  14,  a  brother  is  recorded  as 
saying.  “Liberality  and  progress! veness  were 
the  striking  features  of  this  Assembly."  Isn’t 
that  enough  to  make  Melancholy  herself  hold 
her  sides  with  laughter?  One  is  reminded  of 
the  reply  of  Agassiz  to  an  ambitious  young 
scientist  who  had  defined  a  crab  as  “a  small 
red  fish  that  goes  backward.”  “My  dear  young 
friend,  your  definition  is  entirely  correct, 
with  three  very  trifling  exceptions.  The  crab 
is  not  a  fish ;  it  is  not  red,  and  it  does  not  go 
backward.  ”  The  description  of  the  Assembly 
of  1894,  given  by  the  Philadelphia  brother,  is 
entirely  correct,  with  tico  trifling  exceptions. 
That  Assembly  was  not  liberal,  and  it  was  not 
progressive.  Or,  his  discription  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  “lucus  a  non  lucendo”  principle. 
The  Assembly  of  1894,  was  liberal,  because  it 
did  not  tolerate  anything,  and  it  was  progres¬ 
sive  because  it  was  persistently  rcfrogressive 
from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  brother  spoke  in  all  seriousness.  Whether 
he  did  or  not,  the  humor  is  there  all  the 
same.  If  he  spoke  humorously,  the  humor  is 
rich  enough.  If  he  spoke  seriously,  the  humor 
is  simply  irresistible.  “Liberality  and  pro- 
gressivenesB  were  the  striking  features  of  this 
Assembly.”  It  will  be  impossible  to  forget 
such  an  assertion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  long 
after  everything  else  about  the  Assembly  of 
1894  has  been  forgotten,  this  description  of  it 
by  our  Philadelphia  humorist  will  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
(Dr.  Chas.  L.  Thompson’s)  will  be  open  all 
summer  save  the  last  two  Sundays  in  August. 
The  past  year  has  been  the  most  fruitful  in 
many  years.  Sixty-three  new  members — many 
of  them  young  men — have  been  added  since 
the  1st  of  January.  The  Rev.  George  W. 
Mead,  a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Seminary, 
is  in  special  charge  of  the  work  among  young 
men.  He  will  supply  the  pulpit  during  Dr. 
Thompson’s  absence. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Stowe  of  Canandaigua  has 
been  sorely  afflicted  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  on  Sunday,  June  3.  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  a  Miss  Harriet  Pierson  Tichenor, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Stowe  June  1,  1854. 
For  forty  years  she  has  been  the  partner  of 
his  life  and  labors,  and  an  active  and  faithful 
worker  in  the  church.  Her  last  illness  was 
brief.  One  son  and  three  daughters,  with  the 
aged  husband,  survive  to  mourn  their  loss. 
They  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  their 
friends. 


June  21,  1894. 
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The  Harlem  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  week  devoted  to  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  its  just  completed  fifty  years  of 
existence  as  a  duly  organized  religious  society. 
Dr.  James  S.  Ramsay,  the  pastor,  began  the 
services  with  a  fine  recital  of  its  history  to  a 
large  audience,  many  of  whom,  present  or 
former  residents  of  Harlem,  were  quite  famil¬ 
iar  with  some  of  the  facts  presented.  This 
church  has  only  had  two  pastors.  Dr.  Ramsay 
having  succeeded  the  first  pastor,  the  late  Rev. 
Ezra  H.  Gillett,  D.  D. ,  who  began  to  preach  in 
Harlem  at  about  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  Union  Seminary,  and  continued  bis  la¬ 
bors  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  gathered  the  congregation  when  Harlem 
was  but  a  hamlet  compared  with  its  present  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  saw  it  grow  into  a  well  organized 
and  infiuential  church  under  his  always  un¬ 
stinted  labors  and  able  discourses.  His  mem¬ 
ory  is  greatly  honored  by  that  people  and  their 
pastor,  and  justly  so.  Dr.  Gillett  needed 
no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  while  living,  he  having  been  for  many  years 
one  of  its  chief  editorial  contributors.  The 
Sunday-school  held  a  commemorative  service 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  John  Hall  preached 
in  the  evening.  The  music  was  special  and 
fine  at  all  the  services.  Congratulatory  ad¬ 
dresses  by  neighboring  pastors  were  the  order 
on  Monday  evening,  and  during  the  week  an 
address  is  expected  from  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Gillett  of  Union  Seminary,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Gillett. 


Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  notifies  all  concerned,  and  especially 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  that  the  Board 
deemed  it  prudent,  at  a  meeting  on  June  11th, 
to  limit  the  number  of  sthden'ts  in  college  and 
seminary  under  its  care  during  the  coming 
season  to  900,  and  to  promise  these  only  $80 
each  for  the  year.  The  Board  hopes  to  do 
better  by  the  students  than  it  thus  officially 
and  prudentially  proposes,  having  respect  to 
the  $150  recommended  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  it  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  under¬ 
take  such  obligation. 

A  visitor  to  the  Saratoga  Assembly  confirms 
the  statement  in  the  last  Evangelist  as  to  the 
effect  of  fear  upon  the  commissioners.  He 
says  that  he  personally  knew  that  a  prominent 
delegate  who  voted  in  favor  of  Assembly  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Seminaries,  was  not  really  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  But  he  feared  that  if  he 
voted  in  the  negative,  he  would  be  regarded 
as  a  “Briggs  manl”  See  also  Dr.  Putnam’s 
reference  to  this  same  servile  spirit  as  it  came 
under  his  observation  at  Saratoga,  page  18. 

The  worthily  famed  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Pomeroy  has  long  been  pastor,  celebrated  its 
semi-centennial  the  second  week  of  June. 
The  proceedings  include  a  great  deal  that  is 
interesting  and  significant.  There  was  an  his¬ 
torical  discourse  by  the  pastor,  and  on  subse¬ 
quent  days  speeches  and  papers  were  in  order 
and  an  evening  banquet.  Mr.  Dan  P.  Eells 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Handy  “set  in  order”  facts  of 
special  interest,  and  to  which  we  shall  make 
further  reference. 

The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan  expects  to  enter 
upon  his  labors  in  Rochester  on  Sabbath  next, 
J une  24th,  he  having  accepted  the  very  hearty 
call  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
has  fully  recovered  from  the  severe  illness  of 
a  year  ago,  which  prostrated  him  for 
many  months. 

Whitworth  College,  Sumner,  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  (Doctor  of  Laws)  on  Mr.  A.  M.  Stew¬ 
art,  long  the  accomplished  editor  of  The  Scot- 
tish-American  of  this  city. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Pbesbytert  of  New  York  met  in  ad¬ 
journed  session  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon,  J  une  18th. 
The  question  of  the  New  York  Church  was 
taken  up,  and  the  following  communication 
from  the  trustees  of  Presbytery,  viz :  “Since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  is  possible  that  a  loan  may  be 
effected  upon  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land  through  one  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  tne  city,  and  we  have  taken 
steps  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  ”  The  object  of  mortgaging  the  Church 
of  Sea  and  Land  is  to  use  the  $50,000  thus 
raised  to  pay  one-half  of  the  mortgage  of 
$100,000  on  the  New  York  Presbyterian  church 
at  Seventh  Avenue  and  128th  Street,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D. ,  is  the 
pastor.  The  Presbytery  also  requested  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  to  pay  to  the 
New  York  Church  the  sum  of  $1,274,  the  same 
being  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage  debt 
in  February  last.  A  resolution  was  passed  re¬ 
questing  the  churches  to  take  up  a  collection 
next  Sunday  to  pay  the  amount  of  back  salary 
due  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Patterson,  pastor 
of  the  East  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
collections  to  be  sent  to  the  Church  Extension 
Committee.  The  amount  required  is  $1,298. 
A  number  of  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  was 
raised  or  pledged  by  members  of  Presbytery 
before  adjournment.  Dr.  Patterson  is  labor¬ 
ing  in  a  very  needy  portion  of  the  city,  and 
his  church  has  felt  the  pressure  of  these  hard 
times.  The  Rev.  Robert  Barbour  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbytery  and  his  name  en¬ 
rolled.  A  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  R.  R. 
Booth,  S.  D.  Alexander,  J.  C.  Bliss,  with 
Elders  Yearence  and  Jessup  was  appointed  to 
report  at  the  October  meeting  of  Presbytery 
a  proper  classification  of  tbe  trustees  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  terms  of  office,  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  tbe  State. 

New  York  City. — Church  of  the  Covenant. — 
Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meeting  in  this 
church  on  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Rev. 
Warren  H.  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  W. 
Righter  were  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  presided,  asked  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  questions  and  offered  the  ordina¬ 
tion  prayer.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  preached  a  most 
excellent  and  practical  sermon  from  the  text 
“This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith”;  1  John  v:4.  The 
charge  was  given  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
and  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men 
to  ever  apply  divine  truth  to  human  needs.  The 
service  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  congregation 
in  spite  of  the  intense  heat.  It  occupied  only 
80  minutes  1  Mr.  Wilson  worked  for  two  years 
in  this  church  while  he  was  a  student  in  the 
seminary  and  his  many  friends  bade  both  him 
and  Mr.  Righter  a  Godspeed  in  their  future 
ministry.  Mr.  Wilson  has  under  consideration 
a  call  to  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y.,  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  accept  and  organize  a  church  there. 
The  Church  of  the  Covenant  will  be  open 
for  Bunday  morning  and  evening  services  and 
for  Thursday  evening  prayer-meeting  during 
the  summer.  During  the  pastor’s  vacation  in 
July  and  August  the  Rev.  Robert  Barbour  will 
supply  the  pulpit  and  conduct  the  midweek 
service. 

Brooklyn. —The  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell 
of  the  Classon -avenue  Church,  and  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
rell,  sailed  this  week  by  the  Germanic,  pur¬ 
posing  to  spend  about  thiee  months  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Great  Britain. 

Buffjilo. — At  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Henry  Elliot  Mott,  pastor.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  day  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  very 
pleasant  one.  The  church  was  bright  with 
flowers  and  tbe  exercises  consisted  of  respon¬ 
sive  readings,  and  singing  by  the  Sunday 
school,  congregation  and  choir.  During  the 
offertory  the  solo,  “These  Are  They”  was 
charmingly  sung  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  service  was  the  administration  of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  a  large  number 
of  infants  and  young  children.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  which  was  tenderly  impres¬ 
sive,  tbe  pastor  presented  each  child  with  a 
tiny  testament  daintily  bound  in  leather. 
There  was  no  lack  of  attention  to  tbe  sermon 
which  followed,  on  the  part  of  old  and  young. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany,  on  the  18th 
inst.,  released  the  Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond, 
D.D.,  from  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany.  He  becomes 
president  of  Union  University. 


Rev.  j.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  and  tbe  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Al¬ 
bany,  united  in  a  request  for  the  dissolution 
of  their  pastoral  relations.  It  was  granted. 
Dr.  Ecob  thus  announced  bis  withdrawal 
from  the  Presbytery  to  become  independent, 
and  his  name  was  taken  from  the  roll. 

Carlisle.  — The  Rev.  J.  W.  McCallum  has  re¬ 
signed  the  care  of  the  church  of  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

Harlem. — The  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Fifth 
Avenue  and  180th  Street)  has  received 
ninety-seven  additions  thus  far  during  tbe 
brief  pastorate  of  Dr.  Young.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley  of  the  Christian  Advocate  will  preach 
July  1st  and  for  one  or  two  Sabbaths  follow¬ 
ing,  during  the  vacation  of  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Buckley  is  sure  to  interest  and  instruct  all 
who  hear  him. 

Albany. — Children’s  Day,  June  lOth,  was 
observed  by  many  churches,  among  them  the 
Second  and  Sixth  Presbyterian,  Bfadison- 
avenue  and  West  End  Presbyterian,  Bladison- 
avenue  Reformed,  Third  Reformed,  United 
Presbyterian.  First  Congregational  (young 
people  about  to  graduate)  Clinton  -  avenue 
Congregational,  First  Baptist,  Hope  Baptist 
Ash  Grove  Methodist.  Trinity  Methodist,  St. 
Luke’s  Bfethodist,  and  Rensselaer- street  Mis¬ 
sion.  The  most  notable  occasion  was  the 
double  anniversary  of  the  Madison-avenue  Re¬ 
formed  school  —  the  seventy-eighth  of  the 
home  school,  the  seventh  of  Olivet  Mission, 
which  meets  in  the  church  Sunday-school 
rooms  in  the  afternoon.  The  schools  marched 
in  by  side  doors  and  filled  the  larger  part  of 
the  pews.  They  sang  together  and  separately, 
repeated  the  Beatitudes,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  read  Psalms  i.  and  xxiii.  The  Superin¬ 
tendents,  sitting  with  the  pastor,  read  the 
Epitsle  and  the  Gospel.  Pastor  Selden  offered 
prayer  and  preached  a  short  sermon  from  the 
text  “Consider  the  lilies.”  The  church  choir 
assisted  in  the  music.  The  entire  exercises 
ocupied  only  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  usual  reports  were 
not  read,  but  printed  with  the  programme. 
'The  home  school  reports  15  officers,  45  teach¬ 
ers,  271  scholars,  total  881.  Nine  scholars 
joined  the  church,  and  there  were  three 
deaths.  The  chief  disbursements  were,  $458 
to  general  fund,  $85  to  church  building  fund, 
and  $50  each  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
and  American  Sunday-school  Union.  On  tbe 
roll  of  honor  four  scholars  have  been  present 
from  98  to  240  consecutive  Sundays — (Superin¬ 
tendent.  Edmund  C.  Knickerbocker).  Olivet 
school  has  4  officers,  22  teachers,  and  108 
scholars,  total  224,  with  average  attendance 
of  125,  and  a  gain  of  66  scholars.  There  were 
no  deaths.  Oneral  expenses  $61.76,  with  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand,  $40.48 — (Superintendent,  Harry 
V.  Youngman).  W,  H.  C, 

WiLLiAMSTOWN.— On  Children’s  Day  seven 
members  were  received  into  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Williamstown,  five  by  examination 
and  two  by  letter.  Four  of  the  former  were 
baptized,  also  four  children.  We  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  The  Sunday  school  ob¬ 
served  Children’s  Day  in  the  evening,  having 
Dr.  Worden’s  “Dike  Builders” exercise.  There 
was  a  full  church  and  a  good  collection  for 
Sunday-school  work.  B. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  held  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Syracuse,  June  4th,  at  12.80  P.  M. 
The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Sayre  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and  accepted  a  call 
from  tbe  church  at  Collamer,  where  he  will 
be  installed  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  June 
18th,  at  8  P.  M.  The  Rev.  John  J.  Lawrence 
was  received  from  tbe  “Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion,  North  British  District,"  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Person,  licentiate,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Adriance  was 
released  from  the  pastorate  at  Jordan  and  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presoytery  of  Cayuga. 

A.  H.  F. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Roselle. — The  beautiful  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  was  filled  Sunday, 
May  lOtb,  with  a  glad  and  thankful  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  was  tbe  quarterly  communion  season, 
and  there  were  received  into  the  church 
twenty-one  persons,  mostly  adults.  This,  with 
tbe  large  addition  at  Mie  last  communion,  is 
part  of  tbe  harvest  gathered  from  tbe  planting 
and  watering  of  the  faithful  pastor.  Dr.  I.  A. 
Blauvelt,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  his  people. 

MICHIGAN. 

Schoolcraft.— The  Rev.  William  S.  Buck 
has  been  released  from  bis  seven  years’  pastor¬ 
ate  in  this  church,  during  which  a  new  church 
and  parsonage,  on  a  more  desirable  site,  have 
been  erecteiT 
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THE  TEBMINATION  OF  THE  PASTORATE. 

It  often  happens  that  the  minister,  who,  at 
the  beginning,  accomplishes  grand  results,  in 
adding  to  the  membership  of  the  church  and 
in  its  spiritual  growth,  ceases  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  to  interest  his  congregation  or 
to  do  effective  work.  I  know  something  of  a 
church,  of  no  mean  standing,  with  a  large 
membership,  whose  pastor  is  well  paid  and 
heartily  seconded  in  all  religious  work,  where, 
I  am  told,  for  three  successive  pastorates, 
there  was  at  the  outset  a  few  years  of  pros¬ 
perity,  in  each  case  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  growing  dissatisfaction  and  great  dearth  of 
results,  only  ended  by  the  almost  forced  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  more  or  less  disheartened  pas¬ 
tor.  It  may  be  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases,'!  know  very  well  that  there  are  many 
pastorates  in  which  the  reverse  is  true,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  condition  of  things  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  more  common  than  we  have  real¬ 
ized. 

No  pastor  likes  to  believe  that  his  church  is 
getting  tired  of  him ;  nobody  wants  to  tell 
him  so,  on  the  contrary,  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  are  often  more  warm  and  pronounced, 
because  of  dissatisfaction  and  coldness  known 
to  the  loyal  parishioner,  but  not  to  the  pastor, 
who  only  feels  the  effect  and  so  he  struggles 
on  until  the  crisis  comes. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  denounce  the  church  that 
treats  a  worthy  and  deserving  pastor  in  this 
manner.  Such  treatment  is  inexcusable ;  but 
that  doesn’t  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  thing 
is  going  on  all  the  time ;  and  no  amount  of 
preaching  to  the  church  that  their  disloyalty 
to  Christ’s  minister  is  disloyalty  to  Him  is 
going  to  materially  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
Church  officers  are  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  opposition,  though  by  their  loyalty  they  can 
somewhat  delay  it;  and  it  usually  requires 
years  of  flagging  interest,  before  they  feel 
justifled  in  urging  a  resignation. 

If  this  question  concerned  the  minister  alone, 
it  would  not  be  so  serious,  though  there  should 
be  something  to  save  him  from  the  grief  and 
humiliation  of  flnding  out  after  it  is  too  late 
to  retire  with  self-respect,  that  his  services 
are  no  longer  wanted.  But  while  the  years  of 
his  waning  influence  are  passing,  the  work  of 
the  church  practically  ceases  ;  the  machinery 
runs  on,  but  conversions  are  few,  the  spiritual 
life  is  inert,  and  the  cause  of  the  Master  in¬ 
jured  rather  than  helped  by  his  presence. 

What  shall  be  done  1  What  would  you,  my 
clerical  friends,  who  are  shocked  at  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  disloyalty  to  Christ  of  such  a  church, 
advise  when  conditions  such  as  I  have  detailed 
exist?  A  frank  talk  with  the  pastor?  Who  is 
to  assume  that  he  is  the  one  to  advise  his 
pastor?  It  is  usually  a  long  time  before  the 
duty  becomes  clear,  especially  if  the  pastor  is 
loved  and  honored  by  those  whose  duty  it  may 
be  to  advise ;  besides  pastors  are  human ;  it  is 
not  strange  that  such  information  is  not  always 
graciously  received ;  they  are  seldom  without 
some  loyal  friends  who  fail  to  see  what  is 
patent  to  others,  and  denounce  as  unwarranted 
interference  or  something  worse,  the  well 
meant  admonitions  of  the  Elders. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  obviate  the 
greater  part  of  the  evil  resulting  from  dis¬ 
satisfaction  unrecognized  by  the  Pastor,  if  it 
were  the  settled  practice  at  stated  intervals  to 
reaffirm  the  call,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor, 
by  vote  of  the  congregation,  or  better  yet  by 
secret  vote  of  the  session?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  continued  necessity  for  reaffirmance,  would 
give  too  great  an  opportunity  for  busybodies, 
and  those  whom  the  pastor’s  plain  words  of 
truth  may  have  offended,  to  stir  up  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  keep  the  church  in  an  uproar. 
Yes,  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  provide  the  most  effectual  means  of 


quelling  that  opposition,  by  showing  just  how 
small  it  is.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  is  large 
enough  to  command  a  respectable  vote,  the 
probability  is  that  the  pastor  can  do  better 
work  elsewhere. 

If  now,  it  were  made  the  duty  of  the  elders 
to  annually  formulate,  along  certain  prescribed 
lines  and  deliver  to  the  pastor,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  narrative,  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  the  church  from  their  point  of  view, 
and  always  answering  the  question  whether  in 
their  judgment  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  the  work  of  the  Master  will  be  best  served 
by  the  Pastor’s  continuance,  it  might  not  only 
promote  mutual  understanding,  but  also  serve 
to  bring  the  Eldership  to  a  larger  sense  of 
responsibility  for,  and  interest  in,  the  work  of 
the  church,  and  make  the  Elders  less  the 
irresponsible  flgureheads  they  so  often  are. 

It  may  be  there  is  some  better  remedy ;  if  so 
I  trust  it  may  be  speedily  found,  for  the  state 
of  things  I  have  described  has  seemed  to 
greatly  lessen,  if  not  almost  destroy  for  years 
at  a  time,  the  power  for  good  of  a  large  and 
thoroughly  organized  church. 

Chicago,  Ili..,  May  30, 1884. 

NINETEEN  YEARS  AT  WELLS. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  beautiful  little  village  of  Aurora  was 
fllled  nearly  to  overflowing  last  week  at  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  Commencement  of  Wells 
College.  On  almost  no  former  occasion  had 
the  attendance  of  graduates  and  friends  been 
so  large,  or  the  interest  manifested  been  so 
great.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  simply  in 
the  character  of  the  exercises  themselves,  ad¬ 
mirable  as  they  were,  but  rather  because  this 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Frisbee  was  to  officiate  as  President.  For 
nineteen  of  these  twenty- six  years  Dr.  Frisbee 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position,  and 
discharged  them  so  faithfully  and  with  such 
acknowledged  success  that  his  retirement  was 
an  event  regretted  by  all.  Here  was  the  one 
element  of  sadness  in  the  otherwise  festive 
occasion. 

While  Dr.  Frisbee  himself  refrained  very 
carefully  from  any  except  the  most  indirect 
reference  to  his  resignation,  others  would  not 
suffer  it  to  pass  in  silence,  but  instead,  ao 
brought  it  into  prominence  in  both  private 
conversation  and  public  address  as  to  give  the 
whole  much  the  character  of  a  general  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  retiring  President.  The  Alum¬ 
nae  Association  adopted  resolutions  of  respect, 
recounting  how  much  he  had  done  for  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  listened  to  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Fuller  Wallace,  of  the  class  of  ’89,  a  daughter 
of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  having  this  same  res¬ 
ignation  as  its  theme.  The  class  of  ’84 
pledged  an  alcove  for  the  library,  to  be  fitted 
with  volumes  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  known  as  the  “Edward  S.  Frisbee  Al¬ 
cove.  ”  The  garduating  class  had  their  sep¬ 
arate  present  for  him,  and  all  the  students 
united  in  the  gift  of  two  superb  etchings  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  Rouen,  and 
then,  at  the  close  of  the  graduating  exercises, 
Mr.  N.  Lansing  Zabriskee,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  read  the  resolutions  of 
highly  appreciative  esteem  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  that  body.  Following  all  this  it  was  not 
strange  in  the  President’s  voice  trembled  a 
little  in  conferring  the  degrees  and  speaking 
the  last  words  to  the  class  of  ’94,  nor  if  there 
was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  moistness  about 
the  eyes  of  the  students  and  their  friends. 

Another  pleasant  incident  serving  to  link 
the  present  with  the  earlier  years  was  the 
presentation  to  the  College  by  the  students  of 
the  flrst  seven  years,  of  a  life-sized  crayon 
portrait  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Henry  Welle,  who 
died  December  10,  1878. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by 


Dr.  Frisbee  on  Sunday  evening  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  from  the  words,  “Think  on 
these  things”  (Phil.  iv.  7),  and  was  an  able 
and  earnest  plea  for  the  thinking  that  is  true, 
honorable,  just,  pure,  and  reverent. 

On  Monday  evening  Prof,  Stevens,  the  musi¬ 
cal  director,  gave  a  complimentary  recital  to 
the  students  and  their  friends,  delighting 
them  for  nearly  two  hours  in  what  proves  to 
be  his  last  service  for  the  college,  as  both  he 
and  Dr.  Tupper,  the  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  have  resigned  their 
positions. 

By  an  established  usage  in  Wells,  the 
essays  of  the  graduating  class  are  presented  on 
Tuesday,  “Class  Day,”  instead  of  on  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  itself,  and  with  this  manifest 
advantage  that  room  is  afforded  for  larger 
variety  in  the  exercises  of  successive  years, 
and  that  the  young  ladies  are  under  less 
temptation  to  attempt  the  conventional  style 
of  high  moralizing  philosophy  or  grave  discus¬ 
sion  of  historical  themes,  which  are  so  often 
deemed  the  only  matters  in  place  at  such  a 
time.  The  seven  members  of  the  graduating 
class  availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  this  lib¬ 
erty,  arranged  their  own  plan,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  it  a  profound  secret,  that  when 
they  took  their  places  in  black  silk  caps  and 
gowns  on  the  platform  almost  none  of  the 
audience  knew  what  to  expect  from  them.  It 
proved  that  they  were  intent  on  making  every¬ 
thing  centre  around  their  own  mystic  number 
of  seven.  Instead  of  subjects,  their  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  was  printed  in  the  class  col¬ 
ors  of  purple  and  lavender,  matching  their 
class  flower,  the  pansy,  bore  such  quotations 
as:  “We  are  seven,”  “All  good  things  go  by 
sevens,”  “Seven  wonders  did  the  Old  World 
show,”  “Orpheus  sounds  the  seven  varying 
notes,,”  and  “Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise 
Thee,”  happy  indications  in  each  case  of  the 
essays  and  poems  which  followed,  as  one  gave 
the  history  and  another  the  prophecy  of  the 
class,  one  spoke  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  an¬ 
other  of  the  wonders  of  Wells,  and  still  another 
discoursed  of  music.  The  President  of  the 
class  closed  the  list  with  the  story  of  convent 
life  and  the  bell  which  told  the  seven  hours 
of  prayer,  and  so  turned  easily  to  the  college 
life  which  is  marked  off  by  hours,  and  so  hap¬ 
pily  presented  the  class  gift  to  the  college,  a 
rich  and  massive  standing  clock,  in  antique 
oak,  from  the  establishment  of  Tiffany  and 
Company.  All  the  several  productions  were 
able,  markedly  so,  perhaps,  and  all  were  in  a 
happy  strain  which  combined  careful  thought 
with  many  lighter  touches  of  humorous  allu¬ 
sion. 

The  day  closed  with  the  “Students’  Con¬ 
cert”  given  by  the  choral  class  and  by  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils,  which  illustrated  by  delightful 
demonstration  the  excellence  of  the  artistic 
instruction  given  by  Prof.  Stevens,  Miss  Ellis, 
and  Miss  Hees,  whose  pride  has  been  that  the 
former  high  musical  standard  of  Wells  should 
be  fully  maintained. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  Day,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  centered  around  the  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  on  "Ideals. ” 
It  was  a  most  brilliant  production,  bright  as 
well  as  able,  witty  as  well  as  profound,  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  reality  of  ideas  above  phenomena, 
and  the  necessity  and  supremacy  of  true  and 
high  ideals. 

Following  this,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
diplomas,  was  the  delightful  reception  given 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fri^e  assisted  by  Miss 
Helen  F.  Smith,  the  lady-principal,  and  then 
a  sumptuous  collation  served  in  the  airy,  spa¬ 
cious  dining-room.  If  a  little  sadness  mingled 
with  it  all  in  the  “  goodbyes”  of  graduates  who 
were  both  glad  and  sorry  to  be  through  their 
course  and  of  students  who  dreaded  a  return 
next  fall  without  the  presence  of  their  loved 
and  honored  President,  all  this  was  no  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  and  all  together 
not  enoi^h  to  mar  the  delightfulness  of  this 
one  of  Wells  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
Commencement  seasons.  E.  P.  S. 
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Aspects’ OP  Theism.  By  William  Knight, 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Sforal  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  and  Company.  $2.35. 

This  interesting  volume  is  the  outcome  and 
substantially  the  precise  matter  of  a  series  of 
lectures  twice  delivered,  at  the  Theological 
College  at  Salisbury  in  1890,  and  in  London 
in  1891.  Mr.  Knight’s  theistic  position  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  read  other 
works  of  his ;  he  states  it  briefly  in  the  preface 
to  these  interesting  chapters :  “  that  the  the 
istic  interpretation  of  the  universe  is  the  most 
luminous,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the 
least  likely  to  be  undermined  by  future  criti 
cal  assault”  of  all  possible  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  includes  much 
within  this  interpretation  that  is,  in  general, 
held  to  be  without  its  sphere,  if  not  directly 
antagonistic  to  it. 

The  volume  before  us  is  strictly  what  its 
title  indicates,  a  pressntation  of  the  subject 
as  a  problem  of  philosophy,  with  little  refer 
ence  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  or  to  the 
historical  view  of  the  question.  Nor  is  the  pres 
ent  at  all  a  theological  treatise.  The  history 
of  the  proofs,  which,  as  Mr.  Knight  justly 
points  out,  belongs  rather  to  theology  than  to 
philosophy,  has  therefore  no  place. 

There  is  a  thought  of  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  in  Mr.  Knight’s  opening  paragraph ;  it 
applies,  perhaps,  as  much  to  theologic  as  to 
philosophic  truth.  Prof.  Knight  does  not 
expect,  at  this  late  date,  “to  discover  a  new 
theistic  argument,”  but  he  does  hold  that  “in 
each  successive  era  a  restatement  which  is  a 
new  statement  of  the  question  at  issue  has 
been  found  to  be  necessary.  ”  There  are  minds, 
indeed,  to  which  a  restatement  of  truth  seems 
almost  to  be  a  denial  of  it ;  minds  which  have 
worked  so  long  in  a  given  groove  that  any 
other  form  of  thought  appears  like  falsehood 
and  not  truth  at  all ;  but  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  are  not  often  of  this  class,  and  it  is  for 
them,  chiefly,  that  men  like  Professor  Knight 
write  books  like  this. 

He  is  one  of  a  rapidly  growing  school  of 
devout  thinkers,  who  see  and  rejoice  to  see 
“  an  incessant  apocalypse  going  on  in  nature” ; 
that  God  is  forever  revealing  Himself  to  the 
op  in  and  receptive  mind  ;  and  his  aim  here  is 
to  “combine  the  truth  of  Theism  with  what 
has  been  called  the  Higher  Pantheism. 
Those  who  are  not  repelled  from  the  work  by 
the  mere  word  Pantheism  will,  it  is  almost 
certain,  come  in  the  end  to  find  great  illumi¬ 
nation  and  satisfaction  in  this  book  which 
represents  the  theistic  view  of  the  universe  as 
a  focus,  at  which  the  conclusions  of  Specula¬ 
tive  Philosophy,  Science,  Poetry,  Art,  His¬ 
tory,  and  Religion  meet. 

The  mind  that  is  not  accustomed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  difference  between  philosophy  and 
theology  may,  in  some  parts  of  this  work, 
be  for  a  time  staggered,  even  shocked.  But 
it  is  so  clear  and  luminous  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  there  must  be  very  few  who  will 
read  the  book  through — it  is  neither  long  nor 
heavy — without  coming  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  true  need  of  theology  at  the  present 
time  is  a  more  intelligent  and  more  adequate 
philosophy — a  broader  outlook  into  the  truth’ 
of  things,  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  laws 
of  thought.  For  example,  such  a  statement  as 


that  which  gives  the  criteria  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Infinite  as  lying,  not  simply  in  the 
moral  and  religious  sphere,  but  also  in  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  aesthetic  domains, 
though  trite  enough  to  the  philosopher,  is 
likely  to  prove  most  helpful,  not  only  to  the 
general  reader,  but  also  to  theologians  of  open 
mind. 

The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of 
Man.  By  Henry  Drummond,  LL.D. ,  I 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  New  York  :  James  Pott  ] 
and  Company.  1894.  $2. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  introduced  to 
this  work  by  a  preliminary  study.  They  know 
that  the  standpoint  of  the  book  is  evolution, 
but  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  prove  any  rela 
tions  of  man  with  the  lower  animals.  To 
quote  from  the  Preface,  “Its  theme  is  Ascent, 
not  Descent.  ”  It  does  not  ask  what,  physi 
cally,  was  our  origin,  but  what,  mentally  and 
morally,  has  been  our  history.  It  is  “  a  story, 
not  an  argument,”  “the  last  romance  of  sci 
ence.  ”  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  “  a  connected 
outline  of  the  great  drama,”  of  which  separate 
acts  and  scenes  have  been  given  by  His  and 
Minot  in  their  studies  of  Embryology,  by  Dar¬ 
win  and  Haeckel  in  their  researches  into  the 
origin  of  the  Animal  Body,  by  Romanes  in  his 
attempt  to  trace  the  Evolution  of  Mind,  by 
Spencer  in  his  theories  of  the  development  of 
Morals,  and  by  Edward  Caird  in  his  study  of 
the  Evolution  of  Religion,  but  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  and  proportion  of  which  no  separate  acts 
and  scenes  can  give  a  true  view.  To  say  that 
Prof.  Drummond  believes  in  evolution  would 
be,  from  his  point  of  view,  about  the  same 
as  to  say  that  Prof.  Alexander  Ball  believes 
in  astronomy.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  or  a  dog¬ 
ma,  it  is  a  “method  of  looking  upon  nature”. 

It  has  unified  all  science,  it  has  revealed  the 
unity  of  nature ;  up  to  this  time  the  scientists 
have  only  not  made  it  sufficiently  universal  in 
its  application ;  including,  as  it  must  do,  man 
in  its  scheme  of  nature,  it  has  not  included 
the  whole  man.  “No  form  of  evolution  Is  sci¬ 
entific  which  does  not  include.  ...  all  that 
is  in  man  and  all  the  work  and  thought  and 
life  and  aspiration  of  man.  .  .  .  The  social  and 
religious  forces  must  no  more  be  left  outside 
than  the  forces  of  gravitation  or  of  life.  ”  It 
is  not  by  oversight,  but  by  “undersight”  that 
the  former  have  been  left  out  of  the  scheme 
by  those  who  have  made  most  of  the  latter. 

Prof.  Drummond  proposes  to  rectify  this 
omission  in  part  by  showing  that  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory  of  the  Struggle  for  Life  is  only 
a  part  of  the  theory :  it  must  include  a  second 
factor,  which  Prof.  Drummond  calls  the  Strug¬ 
gle  for  the  Life  of  Others.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  necessary  functions  of  all  living  things, 
plant  and  animal ;  the  first,  the  Struggle  for 
Life,  has  Nutrition  for  its  basis ;  the  second, 
the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others,  is  based 
on  Reproduction.  In  the  higher  forms  of  life 
this  becomes  Altruism,  and  there  is  recog¬ 
nized  i  but  it  is  equally  important,  and  is,  in 
fact,  just  as  truly  present  in  the  very  lowest 
forms  of  life  as  in  the  highest.  The  Self-Re¬ 
garding  function  and  the  Other-Regarding 
function  exist  simultaneously  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  just  where  he 
parts  company  with  Wallace  and  Huxley,  and 
how  it  is  (hat  he  believes  himself  to  have 
found  the  key  to  the  problems  of  Sociology — 
assuming,  with  him,  that  there  is  such  a  sci¬ 
ence. 

Naturally  his  study  begins  with  the  Ascent 
of  the  Body.  The  three  chapters  which  he 
devotes  to  this  subject  are  as  picturesque  and 
suggestive  as  anything  in  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on 
the  Dawn  of  Mind,  which  will  doubtless  be 
read  with  protest  by  those  who  find  it  painful 
to  leave  old  grooves  of  thought,  with  wonder 
and  interest  by  those  who  delight  in  the  new. 


The  broad  chasm  lying  between  the  mind  of 
man  and  that  of  the  most  intelligent  beast  is 
accounted  for  by  language,  a  chapter  on  the 
Evolution  of  which  follows.  Then  comes  a 
discussion  of  the  two  fundamental  principles, 
the  Struggle  for  Life  and  the  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others,  naturally  leading  up  to  two 
very  important  chapters  on  the  Evolution  of 
a  Mother  and  of  a  Father,  respectively.  The 
series  of  ascending  nature  stops  with  the 
Mammalia— the  Mothers.  The  lower  orders 
had  the  instinct  of  maternity,  but  that  of 
Motherhood  was  the  “last  best  gift”  of  Nature 
to  her  creatures.  The  idea  of  Fatherhood 
came  later,  but  it  is  involved  with  the  idea 
of  Motherhood  in  the  struggle  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  others.  The  study  of  the  Evolution 
of  Love  in  the  latter  chapter  is  very  sugges¬ 
tive.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
Involution,  in  which  the  ethical  bearing  of  the 
whole  study  is  illustrated  and  enforced. 

Maximilian  and  Carlotta.  A  Story  of  Impe- 
By  John  M.  Taylor.  Nt 


ew  York: 


rialism 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894. 

The  very  names  of  the  ill-fated  pair  are  a 
tragedy,  and  the  “story  of  imperialism”  in 
which  they  are  the  most  prominent  figures 
must  be  one  of  incomparable  pathos,  however 
simply  told.  Mr.  Taylor  undertakes  to  tell  it 
simply,  with  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  but  a 
very  well  defined  determination  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  the  events,  the  underlying  mo¬ 
tives  and  principles  which  brought  about  this 
episode  of  history.  The  opening  chapter  gives 
a  comprehensive  and  very  significant  review 
of  the  attitude  and  views  of  the  three  great 
European  powers  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
Convention,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
place  not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil 
War.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  Mexico,  its 
history  and  civilization,  its  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Europe,  and  the  true 
motives  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  intervening  in 
Mexican  affairs.  The  characters  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  and  Carlotta  are  painted  in  sympathetic 
colors,  but  not  with  flattery ;  the  theory  that 
they  were  the  mere  tools  and  victims  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  ambition  is  not  held  by  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor.  Maximilian  accepted  the  proffered  throne 
of  Mexico  for  reasons  of  his  own  and  “with 
full  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  risks  bis 
acceptance  would  involve ;”  his  motives  were, 
in  part,  a  hunger  for  distinction  and  over- 
confidence  in  bis  own  powers,  and,  in  part, 
reasons  of  State ;  but  the  final  decision  was 
due  to  Carlotta’s  influence.  She  thorough^ 
trusted  her  father,  she  believed  in  the  power 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope ;  she  thought  the 
honor  proffered  to  her  husband  v^as  great,  and 
the  hazard  little;  she  encouraged  Maximilian 
to  take  the  step  to  which  other  considerations 
seemed  also  to  urge. 

The  history  of  their  reign  in  Mexico  is  told 
with  the  same  spirit  of  sympathetic,  yet  judi¬ 
cial  candor ;  the  very  benign  influence  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  upon  civilization,  educa¬ 
tion,  internal  improvements,  are  set  over 
against  the  fatal  blunder  of  the  “Black  De¬ 
cree.”  Then,  our  own  war  troubles  settled, 
comes  the  story  of  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recognition  by  Napo¬ 
leon  that  his  Mexican  position  was,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bis  own  interests,  a  false  one ; 
with  the  heroic,  if  most  unwise  determination 
of  Carlotta  to  stand  by  the  empire,  to  insist 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  European  powers, 
her  journey  to  Europe  and  the  terrible  result 
of  her  ineffectual  appeal  to  Emperor  and  Pope 
— the  clouding  of  her  glorious  mind.  Left 
alone  in  Mexico,  with  woes  and  difficulties 
thickening  upon  him,  Maximilian  made  more 
than  one  mistake,  but  the  dignity,  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  heroism,  which  characterized  all  his 
actions,  won  for  his  blunders  the  forgiveness 
of  the  world  even  before  the  tragic  end  in- 
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Tested  bis  life  with  something  of  the  martyr’s 
halo. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  written  of  all  this  simply,  as 
we  have  said,  and  with  keen  perception,  but 
with  deep  sympathy.  At  times  his  sympathy 
carries  his  language  into  regions  so  elevated 
that  there  is  peril  of  the  bombastic,  but,  in 
general,  bis  lofty  flights  are  inspired  by  so  true 
a  feeling  that  he  carries  his  readers  with  him. 

The  Friendship  op  Nature.  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  Chronicle  of  Birds  and  Flowers.  By 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  New  York:  Mac 
millan  and  Company.  1894.  75  cents. 

A  charming  little  summer  book,  just  the 
thing  to  read  while  lying  in  the  hammock  or 
lounging  under  the  trees,  but  delightful  to 
read  at  any  time.  The  articles  follow  the  cal¬ 
endar,  to  a  certain  degree,  beginning  with  May 
day,  then  noting  the  time  “When  Orchards 
Bloom,”  and  that  of  the  blossoming  of  the 
rose,  and  so  on  to  “The  Loom  of  Autumn” 
closing  with  “A  Winter  Mood,”  which  is  any¬ 
thing  bvt  “  moody.  ”  For  the  writer  has  eyes 
to  see  the  color  of  winter  and  ears  to  hear  its 
music ;  she  knows  the  beauty  of  the  winter 
evergreens  and  the  twitterings  of  the  winter 
birds  and  the  splendor  of  the  winter  sunset ; 
she  has  the  “witch-hazel  spirit,”  and  with  her, 
as  with  the  titmouse  that  she  tells  about,  the 
darkest  and  coldest  winter  evening  is  for  her 
still  “day<  day!  day!” 

A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West.  By  Olive  Thorne 
Miller.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  1894.  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  a  practiced  observer  of  the 
birds,  and  knows  well  their  “tricks  and  man¬ 
ners.”  This  is  the  fourth  little  volume  that 
she  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  each  one 
seems  to  gain  in  interest  over  those  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  The  observations  on  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  based  were  made  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Utah,  and  in  Southern  Ohio. 
It  appears  that  the  ways  of  birds  vary  much 
with  their  place  of  residence.  The  familiar 
wren  is  more  reserved  in  Colorado  than  in 
New  England,  and  the  blue-jay,  it  appears, 
less  aggressive.  The  stories  that  Mrs.  Miller 
has  to  tell  are  charming,  both  because  the 
facts  are  interesting  and  because  they  are  so 
delightfully  seen  and  transformed  into  words. 
Of  all  the  “summer  books”  of  this  season, 
none,  surely,  surpasses  this. 


BOOK  NOTBS. 

General  Dabney  Herndon  Maury  has  written 
the  Recollections  of  a  Virginian  in  the  Mexican, 
Indian  and  CivU  Wars.  This  is  one  of  the  books 
that  ought  to  be  written ;  the  books  that  will 
give  color  and  perspective  to  the  history 
which  shall  be  written  in  the  future.  Gen¬ 
eral  Maury’s  life  was  one  of  much  vicissitude, 
and  he  knows  bow  to  tell  about  it,  frankly  and 
simply.  If  tbe  victories  of  the  Southern  Army 
during  the  Civil  War  occupy  a  much  larger 
space  than  the  defeats,  if  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  for  example,  was  from  the  author’s 
point  of  view  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
the  Confederates  having  accomplished  all  they 
desired  by  holding  it  up  to  the  time  when 
defeat  came,  why,  this  way  of  seeing  things 
also  helps  us  to  see  all  round  tbe  subject,  and 
the  time  has  passed  for  bitterness  in  the  heart 
of  either  writer  or  reader.  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Greville  Tregarthen’s  contribution  to 
the  Story  of  the  Nation  Series,  The  Story  of 
Australasia,  is  far  from  being  tbe  least  impor¬ 
tant  or  interesting.  Though  it  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground— the  islands  of  New  South 
Wales,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand,  the  period  is  relatively  short,  and 
there  is  no  confusion  of  interest.  The  subject 
is  one  with  which  Mr.  Tregarthen  is  very 
familiar.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.50. 


“A  story  written  on  request,”  by  “Uncle 
Charley,  ”  is  quite  good  enough  to  be  put  in  a 
book  Dy  itself,  though  it  consists  of  ,only 
twenty  pages.  Its  name  is  tbe  Little  Old 
Man ;  it  is  written  for  little  girls,  and  though 
it  has  nothing  so  discouraging  as  a  Moral,  it 
has  a  Meaning,  not  only  for  little  girls,  but 
for  their  mothers,  too.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  50  cents. ) 

A  Bunch  of  Wild  Flovoers  for  the  Children  is 
a  little  book  by  Ida  Prentice  Whitcomb  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  that  children  ought  to  have 
and  will  be  sure  to  delight  in.  It  tells  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  facts  of  botany  in 
a  way  to  awake  in  them  a  new  interest  in  the 
flowers  they  see  about  them,  and  a  desire  to 
observe  and  study  for  themselves.  (Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

Another  of  Mr.  Howell’s  little  parlor  plays. 
The  Mouse-Trap,  originally  published  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine,  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
Black  and  White  Series.  The  situation,  as 
most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  turns  on 
that  trite  subject  of  masculine  sarcasm,  the 
terror  with  which  a  mouse  inspires  tbe  fem¬ 
inine  mind.  Trite  as  the  subject  may  be,  the 
treatment  is  bright  and  the  satire,  though 
possibly  a  little  exaggerated,  is  true  to  life 
and  human  nature.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
50  cents. ) 

Theie  never  was  a  time  when  the  physical 
and  mental  well  being  of  children  occupied  so 
large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  writers.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  tbe  case  in  Germany,  and 
naturally,  since  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  Mad¬ 
ame  Bertha  Meyer  contributes  a  volume  of 
advice  which  Friedericki  Solomon  has  trans¬ 
lated,  entitled.  The  Child,  Physically  and  Men¬ 
tally.  It  opens  with  several  chapters  of  merely 
general  relation  to  the  subject ;  tbe  advice, 
when  it  is  reached,  is  simple,  sensible,  and 
practical.  (M.  L.  Holbrook  Company.) 

The  series  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  works  which 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  issuing  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  publication  of  Negative 
Beneficence  and  Positive  Beneficence,  being  parts 
V.  and  VI.  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  Mr.  Spencer  makes 
what  to  many  readers  will  appear  to  be  the 
significant  avowal  that  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  not  fur¬ 
nished  guidance  to  the  extent  that  he  had 
hoped.  It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Drummond’s 
enlargement  of  tbe  domain  of  this  doctrine,  as 
shown  in  his  book  on  tbe  Ascent  of  Man, 
might  have  thrown  some  light  on  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  problem. 

One  of  the  pretty  little  “vest-pocket”  books 
of  literature  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
is  Mr.  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyeson’s  Literary  and 
Social  Silhouettes.  Prof.  Boyeson  treads  upon 
very  precarious  ground  (and  he  knows  it)  in 
his  opening  discussion  of  Types  of  American 
Women,  especially  in  that  paragraph  in  which 
he  tries  to  make  clear  to  himself  wherein  the 
charm  of  American  women  consists.  He 
appears  to  find  it  in  their  “national  flavor,” 
whatever  that  may  be,  but  wherever  he  finds 
it,  the  ladies  will  be  gratified  that  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  it,  and  will  possibly  forgive  him  some 
of  his  criticisms.  There  will  also  be  men  who 
will  take  issue  with  Prof.  Boyeson  in  his  de¬ 
precation  of  the  too  lively  sense  of  humor  of 
American  women,  for  until  now  humor  has 
never  been  considered  a  characteristic  of  tbe 
sex.  However,  lovely  woman  by  no  means 
absorbs  this  winter’s  attention,  bur  tbe  novel¬ 
ist  (and  his  hero),  Robert  Browning  and 
Alphonse  Daudet,  the  writer  himself,  or 
rather,  his  “  Lost  Self,  ”  and  other  literary 
subjects  come  in  for  treatment.  The  little 
volume  abounds  in  clever  touches,  as  for 
instance,  the  description  of  Mr.  James  “soaring 
like  a  high-bred  and  cynical  eagle  in  the 
upper  air  of  the  best  British  society.  ” 


Number  62  of  tbe  Riverside  Literature  Series 
is  Prof.  John  Fiske’s  The  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  Tbe  little  volume  does  not  contain  the 
lectures  which  Prof.  Fiske  has  given  on  the 
American  Revolution,  but  it  is  a  sketch  of  the 
subject  designed  to  suggest  answers  to  certain 
puzzling  questions  about  tbe  Revolution  likely 
to  occur  to  young  people,  and  is  meant,  not 
as  a  rival  to  the  ordinary  text  book,  but  as  its 
companion  and  supplement.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  maps.  (Houghton,  Miiflin  and 
Company,  Boston.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane,  of  Princeton,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  four  years  on  a  new 
“Life  of  Napoleon,”  for  the  Century  magazine, 
has  just  sailed  for  France,  and  will  complete 
his  manuscript  there  during  the  summer. 
Two  members  of  the  Century  staff  are  now  in 
Paris,  arranging  for  the  illustrations  to  ac¬ 
company  the  biography. 

A  workman  in  the  great  Carnegie  steel 
mills  at  Homestead  has  written  such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  and  work  there  as  only  one 
who  had  had  actual  experience  of  them  could 
write,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  July  number 
of  McClure’s  Magazine,  supplementing  the 
article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland,  which  appeared  in  tbe  June  number. 

The  late  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was  a  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  during  part  of  the  Civil  war.  Through 
this  border  town  the  army  of  Lee  made  several 
raids,  and  during  the  stirring  times  of  July, 
1863,  Dr.  Schaff  kept  a  diary  of  those  dramatic 
events,  as  be  witnessed  them  from  day  to  day. 
This  is  published  in  the  July  Scribner  as  he 
left  it,  under  the  title  “The  Gettysburg  Week.” 

The  Araletons  announce  for  immediate  pub¬ 
lication  The  Claims  of  Christianity,  by  the 
brilliant  English  writer,  W.  I.  Lilly.  The 
question  is  approached  from  the  pvblicists’ 
point  of  view.  The  author  maintains  the 
necessity  of  organized  spiritual  power  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  rights  of  conscience,  especially  in 
this  age,  when  the  tendency  is  to  strengthen 
tbe  state  against  the  individual. 

The  removal  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  from  their  old  address  at  743-745  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York,  to  their  new  building  at  158- 
155  Fifth  avenue,  has  finally  been  effected, 
and  the  whole  stock,  numbering  over  300,000 
volumes,  has  been  shifted  without  damage 
and  without  any  interruption  of  business. 
The  building  they  now  occupy  is  a  handsome 
six  story  structure  of  white  limestone  erected 
by  the  firm  exclusively  ^or  their  own  use. 
Tbe  various  departments  are  distributed 
throughout  the  building  in  commodious  quar¬ 
ters,  and  everything  is  in  good  order  for  the 
continuance  of  their  business  as  heretofore. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  :  The  Christian 
Ministry  ;  Theodore  C.  Pease. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars 
and  the  Russians.  Part  II. ;  Anatole  Leroy 

Beaulieu.  Translated  by  Z4naide  A.  Ragozin. - 

The  Life  of  John  Paterson,  Major-General  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army;  Thomas  Egleston. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  :  The  Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Children;  K  Emmett  Holt. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  :  Isabella  of  Cas¬ 
tile  ;  O.  O.  Howard. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  Ecce  Filius  ;  James 
Oswald  Swinney. - Business  ;  Amos  R.  Wells. 

F.  F.  Hansell  and  Brother,  New  Orleans  :  My 
Garden  Walk  ;  William  Preston  Johnston. 

R.  H.  Woodward  Company,  Baltimore :  What 
Baptists  Believe ;  J.  L.  Burrows. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Benjamin  Griffith  Biographical  Notes;  By 
Friend. - Beautiful  Joe;  Marshall  Saunders. 

Ginn  and  Company :  The  First  Four  Books  of 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis ;  William  W.  Goodwin  and 
John  Williams  White. 
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ADDRESS  AT  SARATOGA 

Ou  WedncBday  Kveulng^,  May  23d,  during  the  8e*- 
itioni  of  the  Generul  Aiisembly,  by  the  Rev. 

George  A.  Ford,  of  Sidon,  8yrl». 

^  A  missionary  friend  is  my  authority  for  the 

following  bit  of  missionary  history : 

A  missionary  was  reluctantly  landed,  by  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  cruising  among  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  on  one  of  those  Islands  understood 
to  be  inhabited  by  cannibals.  The  sailors  did 
not  dare  to  reach  the  shore,  and  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  let  him  down  at  wading  distance. 

When,  years  afterward,  the  captain  passed 
that  way  and  saw  through  bis  glass  tokens  of 
civilization,  he  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  soon 
the  natives  and  the  missionary  came  out  in 
their  canoes  to  the  ship.  After  a  very  cordial 
greeting,  he  took  aside  his  quondam  passenger 
and  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  survive 
among  those  cannibals.  “Well,”  said  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  “on  reaching  the  shore,  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  perceive  the  kind  of  prepara¬ 
tions  tliat  were  already  set  on  foot  for  their 
ghastly  banquet.  So,  standing  in  their  midst, 
I  managed,  partly  by  speech  and  partly  by 
gesture,  to  ask  the  chief  whether  he  wanted 
to  eat  me,  and  he  promptly  nodded  his 
affirmative.  My  question  was  then  repeated 
to  the  several  other  men  who  stood  around, 
with  the  same  alarming  reply.  I  then  rolled 
up  my  trousers,  and  from  the  calf  of  my  leg 
cut  with  my  own  penknife  a  slice  and  gave  it 
to  the  chief.  He  took  a  bite,  made  a  face, 
and  spat  it  out.  He  handed  the  morsel  to 
the  man  at  his  side,  who  also  tasted,  made  a 
face,  and  spat  it  out,  and  so  it  passed  around 
the  company,  who  then  agreed  that  it  was  no 
object  to  kill  that  foreigner  for  eating  pur- 
^  poses,  so  I  have  lived  on  among  them,  and  my 

labors  have  been  crowned  with  success.  You 
may  not  know  that  I  have  a  cork  leg!” 

Brethren  and  sisters,  I  must  trust  to  you  to 
have  tact  enough  to  turn  to  good  account  the 
dry  address  I  have  prepared  for  you.  In  my 
race  with  the  Chairman’s  watch  I  will  have 
to  discard  the  idea  of  entertainment,  while  I 
seek  to  set  before  you  some  salient  points 
relating  to  your  work  in  Syria.  First, 
as  to 

THK  COUNTRY. 

lie  Geography.  Syria  lies  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  most  populous  and  historic  continents 
of  our  globe,  right  on  its  highway  of  commerce, 
war,  and  pleasure.  Nearly  all  the  great  con¬ 
quering  armies  of  the  ages  down  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  have  had  to  pass  that  way.  From 
the  days  of  Joseph  till  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  great  continental  caravan  routes 
lay  through  Syria,  and  now  that  canal  skirts 
her  base,  while  the  projected  railways  that  are 
to  bind  the  East  and  West,  either  bisect  or 
skirt  this  little  country. 

Its  HMory.  The  Chairman  has  alluded  to 
the  sentiment  connected  with  the  history  as 
the  land  of  the  Bible  and  the  Incarnation. 
Without  detracting  from  that  sentiment,  we 
may  see  a  more  far-reaching  side  to  Syrian 
history.  The  persistence  of  the  divine  choice 
relating  to  this  country,  all  through  the  ages, 
is  phenomenal.  Even  my  brother  from  Persia 
on  this  platform  will  admit  that  not  far  from 
Syria  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  and 
Paradise.  And  when  the  “Father  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful”  was  called  to  start  the  race  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  be  was  brought  from  his  distant 
home  to  Syria  for  the  puprose.  And  when 
that  chosen  race  had  strayed  away  to  the  rich 
pasture-lands  of  Gokhen,  they  were  brought 
back  to  Syria,  and  many  times  thereafter  from 
their  numerous  captivities. 

And  later,  not  only  did  the  Son  of  God 
choose  Syria  as  the  arena  for  His  miraculous 
and  matchless  mission,  but  also  when  He 
selected  the  members  of  His  Apostolic  College, 


although  He  might  have  called  at  His  first 
Passover  devout  Jews  from  different  lands 
who  had  come  up  to  the  great  feast.  He  drew 
them  all  from  Syria.  Here  He  appointed 
Pentecost,  and  hence  He  chose  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  if  locality  is  essential  to 
His  second  coming,  then  here  in  Syria  must 
He  appear  again  in  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  tremendous  momentum  of  this  historic 
chain  compels  us  to  expect  that  Syria  is  yet 
to  have  a  most  conspicuous  part  to  play  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  This  divine  persistence 
must  mean  much. 

Its  Qovertiment.  Whereas,  while  the  pagan 
world  has  grown  to  be  remarkably  tolerant  and 
even  friendly  toward  missions  on  the  part 
of  its  ruling  powers,  Syria  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  left  where  unconcealed  hostility  is 
carried  on  to-day.  Here,  to  a  great  extent, 
Muslim  and  Papist  join  forces  in  their  effort 
to  crush  the  evangelical  beginnings. 

It  is  well  known  how  like  a  frying-pan  for 
Christian  missions  the  Turkish  Government 
is,  hence  I  am  disposed  to  give  you  an  item 
from  my  scrap-book.  In  1890  I  was  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  laboring,  with  the  efficient  help  of 
the  United  States  Minister,  to  obtain  orders 
for  reopening  four  of  our  mission  schools  and 
chapels  that  had  been  unjustly,  but  tenaciously 
closed  by  the  authorities,  for  six  years  previ¬ 
ous.  My  colleague  at  Sidon  was  to  watch  the 
Syrian  end  of  the  negotiations,  to  avoid  need 
less  hitches,  so  I  sent  him,  by  Turkish  tele¬ 
graph,  in  English,  to  “keep  me  posted.”  The 
receiving  clerk,  by  a  foreshortening  of  the  first 
stroke  of  the  letter  p  made  it  an  r,  so  that  my 
colleague  read  with  perplexity,  and  then  with 
mirth,  my  request  to  him  to  “keep  me  rested” 
(!),  a  superfluous  request,  for  this  was  already 
being  bravely  done  by  the  Turks  themselves 
in  the  capital. 

The  friends  of  missions,  in  their  eagerness 
for  the  reformation  of  the  methods  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  for  redress  of  wrongs 
and  in  explanation  of  many  failures  and  de¬ 
lays  dwell  vividly  upon  Turkish  oppression 
and  obstruction.  But  there  is  another  side  I 
should  be  glad  to  tell  to-night,  did  time  per¬ 
mit,  of  Turkish  rulers,  civil,  as  well  as  just, 
of  distinguished  favors  and  facilities  often 
afforded,  of  cordial  relations  often  sustained 
between  us,  of  friendly  visits  and  letters  from 
high  officials,  such  as  those  I  could  show  you 
here  to-night.  And  even  in  view  of  the  very 
real  and  serious  restrictions  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  we  care  less  to  have  you  seek  the  stay¬ 
ing  of  the  hand  of  persecution,  than  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  martyr  faith  and  zeal  that  were 
the  hearts’  desire  of  the  Apostles  in  that 
touching  prayer  recorded  in  Acts  iv.  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  imprisonment  and  deadly  threats  in¬ 
flicted  upon  their  two  leaders. 

THE  PEOPtE. 

Their  characteristics: — Descendants  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  Phoenicians,  their  readiness  to  scat¬ 
ter  to  distant  lands  for  purposes  of  gain,  has 
just  been  illustrated  in  an  emigration  more 
rapid  and  astonishing  than  any  other  of  which 
I- know,  since  in  the  last  halt  dozen  years  not 
less  than  30,000  of  them  have  rushed,  in  quick 
succession,  to  Australia,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States  for  temporary  trade  The  impelling 
power  has  been  ambition,  not  distress,  and 
both  the  proportion  of  emigrants  to  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  rapid  pecuniary  gains  achieved, 
have  been  most  remarkable.  The  old  nomadic 
spirit  of  adventure  has  thus  been  revived  and 
only  awaits  a  spiritual  impulse  strong  enough 
to  consecrate  and  employ  it  in  world -wide 
evangelism. 

’  Misgoverned,  as  they  are,  by  an  alien  power,  . 
they  have  but  little  love  of  country,  despite 
their  primitive  proverb,  “Were  not  the  love  of 
country  a  killing  passion,  the  less-favored 


lands  would  soon  become  deserted.  ”  And  this 
opens  the  way  still  wider  for  them  to  scatter 
on  missionary  errands.  Their  tact,  versatility, 
command  of  language,  acquisitiveness,  espe¬ 
cially  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  kindliness 
of  their  dispositions,  are  conspicuous,  and  are 
also  in  a  line  with  missionary  adaptation. 

TTieir  language  is  one  of  the  leading  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world,  in  vocabulary,  structure, 
and  dignified  literature.  The  late  distinguish¬ 
ed  scholar.  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,  who  has 
just  passed  to  his  reward,  says:  “Whatever 
languages  may  go  under  in  the  future,  the 
Arabic  never  will.”  And  its  dissemination 
throughout  the  eastern  world  is  wonderful. 
Not  alone  the  many  millions  whose  vernacular 
it  is  are  to  be  reached  by  it,  but  the  entire 
mass  of  Islam,  regardless  of  their  vernacular, 
since  the  Arabic  is  to  them  the  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  untranslatable  Scriptures,  and 
the  natural  vehicle  to  them  all  for  religious 
truth.  The  whole  northern  belt  of  Africa, 
from  sea  to  sea;  the  central  belt  of  the  Sou¬ 
dan,  cropping  out  on  the  east  at  Zanzibar  and 
on  the  west  at  Liberia ;  the  whole  southeastern 
mass  of  Asia,  sweeping  north  to  Russian  Siberia, 
east  to  India  and  China,  and  tapering  off  into 
European  Turkey  at  one  extreme  and  into  the 
Moluccan  Peninsula  at  the  other,  besides  a 
throng  of  sixty  millions  in  India  and  a  dozen 
more  in  China,  and  now  thousands  on  this 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  solid  block  of  human¬ 
ity  nearly  two  hundred  millions  strong, — these 
are  the  parish  that  the  Arabic  language,  by 
the  divine  blessing,  may  reach  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

An  important  factor  has  been  added  here. 
By  the  combined  influence  of  American  and 
British  missions,  reinforced  by  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  England  in  colonization  and  in  com  - 
merce,  and  now,  by  her  occupation  of  Cyprus 
and  Egypt,  and  finally  by  the  fever  of  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Australia  and  the  United  States,  the 
English  language  is  fast  becoming  the  domi¬ 
nant  foreign  tongue,  instead  of  the  French 
that  Papal  influences  had  enthroned.  This 
means  a  new  link  of  sympathy  with  and  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  evangelical  influences,  and  a 
prospective  union  of  Syria  with  English-speak¬ 
ing  Christian  civilization. 

Their  religion. — It  is  prevailingly  Islamic,  with 
two  large  appendages,  Druze  and  Enseirl, 
holding  to  secret  rights  and  tenets,  the  £n- 
seiriyeh  being  the  worst  and  the  Druzes,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  specimens  of  Syrian  hu¬ 
manity.  A  Jewish  contingent  of  100,000,  de¬ 
spised  of  all,  though  still  retaining  many  vir¬ 
tues,  comes  next,  and  then  the  large  body 
(more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion),  nominally  Christian. 

*  The  Muslims  have  so  many  points  of  contact 
with  us  and  so  much  of  truth  in  their  systems 
and  of  nobleness  in  their  life,  that  I  do  by 
no  means  despair  of  seeing  them  swing  into 
line  by  influences  of  internal  reform.  Their 
estimate  of  Christ  as  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
their  own  prophets,  the  testimony  of  their 
Quraan  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  their  belief  in  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  are  such  em¬ 
phatic  preparation  for  an  acceptance  of  His 
divinity  (the  stone  on  which  their  faith  is 
broken),  that  I  look  to  see  the  power  of  God 
accomplish  this  and  sweep  them  in  in  masses 
to  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Christian  missionaries  and  others  zealous 
for  reform  should  turn  the  calcium  light  of 
revelation  on  the  foul  superstitions  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Islam,  but  for  fairness’  sake,  as  well 
as  for  encouragement,  we  need  to  look  once  in 
a  while  at  the  excellencies  that  interlard  the 
corrupt  mass  like  veins  of  precious  metal  in 
the  sordid  rock. 

Is  woman  degraded  so  that  the  moat  hon¬ 
orable  current  word  for  wife  is  “  the  daughter 
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of  my  father-in-law”?  Yes,  but  look  also  at 
their  proverb  that  says,  “Hp  who  kisseth  his 
mother’s  feet  hath  almost  entered  paradise.  ” 

Are  children  despised  and  cuffed,  neglected, 
and  abused?  Yes,  but  have  they  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  touching  superstition  that  for 
every  hair  a  man  allows  his  little  child  to 
pluck  from  bis  cherished  beard,  a  sin  will  be 
forgiven  him? 

For  reverence,  spirituality,  integrity,  and 
pious  devotion  to  their  religion,  they  put  to 
shame  the  so-called  Christians.  A  learned 
sheikh  told  in  my  study  of  the  youth  who  read 
the  Quraan  a  first  time  in  tones  of  reverence, 
imagining  the  presence  of  the  angels ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  he  read  more  slowly,  as  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  prophet  standing  at  his  elbow ; 
but  a  third  time  he  read  with  still  more  rev¬ 
erent  deliberation  as  he  thought  of  the  Divine 
Being  present  and  listening  to  him. 

Upon  this  great  body  of  sincere  believers  in 
the  one  God  who  is  “Spirit  infinitie,  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  pow¬ 
er,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,”  as 
upon  Israel,  the  darkness  of  unbelief  has  set¬ 
tled,  but  only  for  a  time,  let  us  believe,  until 
the  adjacent  Christianity  has  been  reclaimed 
to  spiritual  life.  For  a  greater  darkness  than 
that  of  Islam  has  settled  there  upon  those  700,  - 
000  who  are  known  among  the  people  of  the 
land  as  Nazarenes,  and  they  block  the  way  to 
Islam  and  block  Islam’s  way  to  Christ. 

Shortly  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Chris¬ 
topher  (Christ -bearer)  Columbus,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  capital  of  eastern  Christendom,  was 
besieged  by  the  intrepid  Turks.  But  vain 
were  all  their  assaults,  and  the  city  stood  im¬ 
pregnable  until  the  invaders  built  over  against 
it  their  own  strong  fortress  known  as  Rumeli 
Hissar,  whose  ruin,  close  by  our  own  Ameri¬ 
can  “  Robert  College,  ”  forms  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  feature  in  the  far-famed  scenery  of  the 
Bosphorus.  This  fortress  built,  the  city  soon 
was  taken  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  became 
the  Ottoman. 

The  citadels  of  Islam  are  as  yet  practically 
defying  the  loving  assaults  of  missionary  effort. 
Christianity  has  built  its  fortress  alongside, 
but  this  Christian  fortress  is  in  the  hands  of 
forces  more  hostile  to  Jesus  and  His  Woid  and 
standard  of  righteousness  than  the  Muslim 
stronghold,  and  missions  must  capture  the  out¬ 
lying  fortress  and  engage  the  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian  forces  in  the  onset  to  win  Islam.  To  this 
conclusion,  the  logic  of  events  has  pointed 
steadily  up  to  the  present  time. 

Islam,  like  other  religions  of  the  East  has 
doubtless  suffered  from  a  one-sided  delinea¬ 
tion,  and  the  Church  at  home  has  been  some¬ 
what  to  blame  for  this.  We  have  been  too 
much  disposed  to  reckon  degradation  as  a 
leading  argument  for  missionary  effort,  and 
so  the  tendency  of  zeal  has  been  to  lay  bare 
the  degradation  as  an  incentive  and  pass  the 
brighter  features  by  in  silence.  But  spiritual 
death  is  the  great  plea  that  overshadows 
every  other,  and  escape  from  degradation 
rather  intensifies  than  weakens  the  plea  for 
missionary  effort  where  death  still  reigns. 
The  Saviour  chose  as  His  mission  field  the  best 
people  then  living,  and  when  He  instructed 
His  disciples  to  “begin  at  Jerusalem”  in  their 
evangelism,  the  idea  must  have  been  not  so 
much  that  they  should  begin  at  home,  for  their 
home  was  Galilee,  as  that  they  should  begin 
at  the  very  centre  of  light,  when  light  falls 
short  of  life.  Evangelism  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  is  not  simply  plucking  brands  from 
the  burning,  but  also  converting  the  brands  so 
plucked  into  flails  with  which  to  stamp  out 
the  Are  itself.  Hence  it  is  true  wisdom  to 
rush  flrst  for  those  brands  that  are  the  sound¬ 
est  both  for  their  own  higher  value,  if  such 
oomparisons  are  lawful,  and  because  of  their 
quicker  availability  and  greater  efficiency 


when  rescued  in  completing  the  work  of 
rescue.  Thus  the  example  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  coincide  with  reason 
to  refute  the  current  notion  that  we  should 
first  evangelize  the  savages,  and  luter,  if  at 
all,  the  more  advanced  of  races. 

Paul  expressed  the  matter  as  lucidly  as  any 
one  could  wish  by  saying,  “I  am  debtor  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to 
the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,”  the  “Greeks”  and 
the  “wise”  even  coming  first.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  count  it  a  legitimate  missionary 
argument  to  emphasize  the  outward  degrada¬ 
tion  that  there  is  in  Syria. 

THE  MISSION. 

Its  Polity.  —  To  Presbyterian  missions  of 
different  kinds  has  been  entrusted  the  Arabic 
work.  United  Presbyterian  in  Egypt,  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  in  Northern  Syria, 
Scotch  Presbyterian  in  Lebanon,  and  Irish 
Presbyterian  in  Damascus— all  these  neigh¬ 
bors  of  our  own  are  working  along  identical 
lines,  psalm-singing  alone  excepted,  and  while 
we  missionaries  are  weak  in  sectarianism  (and 
we  “glory  in  our  infirmity”),  yet  we  have  an 
eye  wide  open  to  the  future  harmony  and 
solidarity  of  the  independent,  self-supporting 
native  Church  that  is  to  be.  Hence  we  rejoice 
that  in  all  that  Arabic  section,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Palestine,  there  is  no  considerable  danger 
of  a  clashing  of  evangelical  denominations 
among  the  natives,  but  rather,  a  substantial 
promise  of  a  strong,  united  Church.  Native 
Presbyteries  have  been  organized  in  Egypt  and 
in  our  own  Syrian  Mission,  but  not  yet  among 
other  neighbors.  I  shall  always  deem  it  an 
especial  honor  to  have  been  the  first  moderator 
of  the  first  Presbytery  in  Syria,  so  far  as  we 
know,  since  Apostolic  times. 

Its  progress.  — The  progress  and  results  ao>- 
complished  in  Syria  would  require  a  distinct 
discourse  to  treat  of  them.  You  will  have  to 
take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  have  not  your¬ 
selves  investigated  the  matter,  that  the  progress 
has  been  very  great,  and,  as  we  hope,  all  the 
greater  that  it  is  so  largely  preparatory  and 
invisible  to  casual  observation.  But  I  owe  it 
to  you  to  tell  you  of  three  fresh  items  of  mis¬ 
sionary  progress.  *  (1)  To  the  north  of  our  field 
lies  a  section  of  several  thousand  square  miles 
of  fertile  plain  inhabited  by  Arabic-speaking 
people  and  culminating  in  the  great  and  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Aleppo,  which  has  a  population 
of  not  less  than  150,000,  nearly  all  of  them 
Syrians.  This  section,  with  its  capital,  has 
just  been  annexed  to  the  Syrian  Mission  field, 
to  the  joy  of  many  hearts. 

(2)  EiHxngelists. — As  pastors  of  home  church¬ 
es  are  not  usually  able,  because  of  the  pressure 
of  their  routine  work,  to  devote  themselves 
to  conducting  special  evangelistic  services, 
which  require  for  their  success,  peculiar  gifts, 
and  preparation,  so  do  the  missionaries  gen¬ 
erally  find  it  impossible  to  supervise  properly 
the  large  work  entrusted  to  them,  and  yet 
prepare  for  and  conduct  such  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  services.  Lately  the  Syrian  Mission 
and  the  Board  have  decided  to  release  one 
member  of  the  mission  from  administrative 
duties  for  just  this  work. 

(3)  Industrial  training. — This  has  been  push¬ 
ing  to  the  front  of  late  in  all  missions.  But  the 
Church  at  home  has  yet  to  be  heartily  con¬ 
verted  to  this  form  of  work.  The  missionary 
labors  of  the  early  years  were  almost  confined 
to  ordained  clergymen.  After  a  time  woman’s 
work  was  crowded  upon  a  reluctant  Church. 
Then  medical  missions  pressed  their  way  for¬ 
ward,  unbidden  and  discouraged  by  the 
Church,  and  now  industrial  work  is  loudly 
knocking  and  the  Syrian  Mission  and  the 
Board  have  committed  themselves,  not  with- 
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out  misgivings,  as  to  the  endorsement  of  the 
Church,  to  a  forward  step  in  this  direction. 
The  purpose  is,  or  course,  primarily  evangelis¬ 
tic,  and  has  been  fruitful  in  this  line,  where- 
ever  tried  with  such  a  purpose  in  other  mis¬ 
sions. 

It  took  three-quaters  of  a  century  of  mis¬ 
sions  to  bring  our  Church  up  to  the  point  of 
establishing  one  missionarv'  hospital,  but  in 
the  last  quarter  we  have  opened  enough  to 
average  one  a  year.  It  has  taken  us  a  century 
to  think  of  adding  to  our  educational  system 
industrial  training  and  self-help.  Let  us  hope 
the  conversion  will  be  both  rapid  and  com 
plete. 

TOE  NEEDS.  > 

We  really  have  but  one  need.  All  others 
pale  before  it.  True,  where  is  the  field,  the 
world  over,  that  does  not  cry  out  for  more 
laborers  and  more  means  for  enlargement? 
And  Syria  is  no  exception.  We  need  a  vigor¬ 
ous  man,  of  ripe  piety  and  mechanical  and 
agricultural  knowledge  and  tastes  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  and  push  our  new  industrial  department. 
We  need  numerous  chapels  which  the  converts 
are  too  poor  to  build  unaided.  We  need,  es¬ 
pecially,  some  comprehensive  plan  by  which 
to  reach  that  most  interesting  and  inaccessible 
portion  of  our  community,  the  Bedawin  of  the 
desert.  But  our  overwhelming  need  is  for  the 
special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  work¬ 
ers  and  upon  the  churches  already  gathered, 
and  this  is  why  we  need  your  prayers  much 
more  than  funds  or  volunteers.  We  have 
learned  at  the  brook  where  Gideon  and  his 
army  drank,  that  it  is  not  the  number,  but 
the  quality  of  helpers  that  is  essential,  and  we 
have  learned  upon  the  grassy  slopes  of  Qam 
Hattin,  where  the  hungry  crowd  sat  in  fifties 
upon  the  sward  in  sight  of  Galilee,  that  it  is 
not  the  quantity  of  loaves  and  fishes  the 
Church  supplies  that  makes  the  difference, 
but  the  divine  blessing  that  attends  them. 
Reduce,  if  need  be.  the  number  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  provided  you  will  secure  that  those 
who  remain,  and  especially  the  native  helpers 
receive,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  the  special 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Reduce  the  appro¬ 
priations,  if  you  must,  provided  the  funds  you 
do  send  shall  be  more  consecrated  by  the 
donors’  prayers,  and  thus  invested  with 
miraculous  sufficiency. 

An  interesting  custom  is  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  East  on  what  they  call  the  “Feast 
of  the  Cross.”  You  remember  that  the  Em¬ 
press  Helena,  in  her  superstitious  zeal,  came 
to  Jerusalem  determined  to  exhume  the  very 
cross  on  which  our  Saviour  hung.  It  is  said 
that  she  established  signal  stations  along  the 
whole  route,  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  that  when  she  should  succeed  in  finding 
the  “true  cross,”  she  might  flash  the  tidings, 
by  the  contagious  bonfires,  to  her  Emperor- 
son,  Constantine  the  Great.  Of  course  the 
servile  monks  found  facile  means  to  gratify 
her  fond  ambition,  and  that  long  pyrotechnic 
line  of  telegraph  survives  to  day  in  the  bon¬ 
fires  that  the  Christians  kindle  on  the  14th  of 
September  every  year.  Village  answers  to 
village,  and  bouse  to  bouse,  in  this  gl.-id  illu¬ 
mination,  while  agile  youths  light  up  the 
mountain  sides  as  best  they  can  by  firing  the 
shrubbery.  Christian  friends,  shall  we '  not 
celebrate  the  finding  of  The  True  Cross  by 
lighting  up  earth’s  darkness  with  the  glad 
and  contagious  bonfires  of  redeeming  love? 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  enemy  to  the 
intellect  than  extreme  love  of  ease  and  indul¬ 
gence.  Ignorance  and  mental  dullness  are 
much  more  often  due  to  the  unwillingness  to 
endure  hardship  and  toil  than  they  are  to  the 
lack  of  opportunity.  Every  faculty  within  us 
is  sharpened  and  strengthened  by  exercise, 
and,  whenever  the  love  of  comfort  prevents 
that  exercise,  it  weakens  the  mind. 
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FRONT  PORCH  ECHOES  FROM  THE 
ASSEMBLY. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  morning  at  the  Assem¬ 
bly  some  of  us  went  to  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to  hear  Dr.  Brown,  the  Port¬ 
land  pastor,  who  had  so  narrow  an  escape  from 
being  landed  in  the  Moderator’s  chair.  We 
heard  a  sermon  which  gave  some  wholesome, 
practical  lessons  from  the  story  of  Jonah.  A 
few  opening  sentences  recognized  clearly  the 
historical  character  of  the  book  and  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  Jonah. 
Upon  returning  to  our  hotel,  one  of  the  breth¬ 
ren,  a  pastor  in  a  prominent  city  of  the  East, 
said  to  me :  **  Dr.  Brown  can  have  a  pulpit  in 

W - ;  I’ll  help  him  get  it.  I  could  vote  for 

him  for  Moderator,  now.  Any  man  that  will 
swallow  the  whale  [is  this  any  more  irreverent 
than  the  treatment  some  higher  critics  give 
the  Bible?]  is  good  enough  for  me.  and  Brown 
swallowed  the  whale !”  Asking  for  further 
explanations  as  to  what  Dr.  Brown  had  ever 
said  or  done  that  his  orthodoxy  should  thus 
have  been  called  in  question,  it  was  frankly 
admitted  that  the  “suspicion”  was  out  “be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  graduate  of  Lane  and  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Prof.  Smith,  and  therefore  his  de¬ 
feat  for  the  Moderatorship ! 

I  need  not  here  say  how  I  characterized  the 
disposition  which  is  so  ready  to  awaken  and 
use  such  mere  “suspicions”  against  a  worthy 
brother  who  has  given  no  cause  whatever 
therefor.  My  conviction  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  ministers  and  Presbyteries  have 
not  given  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  heed  to 
the  questions  in  controversy  in  some  parts  of 
the  Church  that  some  think  they  have,  but 
have  been  more  profitably  engaged. 

At  Cincinnati  last  month,  before  a  whole 
table  full  of  ministers  and  elders  who  were  red 
hot  over  pending  issues,  I  deprecated  the 
whole  agitation  and  announced  that  I  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Presbytery  on  whose  floor  there 
had  never  been  a  word  uttered  by  which  it 
could  be  known  that  Briggs  or  Smith,  or 
errancy  or  inerrancy,  or  higher  criticism  or 
original  autographs  ever  existed.  We  had 
never  discussed  these  things.  “Why,  what 
sort  of  a  Presbytery  have  you  out  there — a 
dead  Presbytery?”  some  one  asked.  “No,  sir.” 
I  replied,  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  “we 
have  the  livest  kind  of  a  Presbytery!  We 
are  attending  strictly  to  business,  and  it  is  the 
Lord’s  business,  and  we  haven’t  a  vacant 
church  in  the  Presbytery!” 

I  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  of  most 
ministers  over  all  the  great  central  and  west¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  Church.  Our  ministers  are 
standing  by  the  Bible  as  it  is,  the  only  in¬ 
spired  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  woe  be  to  the  great  mission  work  of 
the  Church  when  we  are  required  to  turn 
aside  therefrom  to  find  the  hair-splitting 
difference  between  the  Bible  as  it  now  is  and 
the  Bible  as  it  came  from  God !  As  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  we  all  insist  that  we  now 
have  an  absolutely  inerrant  and  authorita¬ 
tively  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  this  is 
enough !  We  can  take  the  world  for  Christ 
on  this  platform,  and  we  shall  lose  many  a 
victory  if  we  are  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a 
theory  as  to  the  difference  between  the  Bible 
as  it  now  is  and  as  it  once  was. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  foreign  field.  The  fact  that 
they  have  to  deal  so  directly  and  so  largely 
with  translations  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  has 
led  them  very  reverently  to  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  thus  translated  as  still  “the  very 
Word  of  God”  to  heathen  souls,  and  they  have 
felt  no  need  to  dogmatize  about  the  Bible 
“as  it  came  from  God.” 

As  for  myself,  I  came  away  from  this  As¬ 
sembly  with  a  very  positive  conviction  that  the 


great  question  now  pending  before  the  Church 
is  not  a  question  of  doctrine,  but  of  polity — as 
to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  also  one  of  policy  within  the 
limits  of  admitted  authority.  Why  do  our 
Theological  Seminaries  need  any  more  “  direct 
control”  by  the  General  Assembly  than  do  our 
so-called  Church  papers? 

Is  not  the  sanction  given  to  the  “Assembly 
Herald,”  the  entering  wedge  to  an  idea  which 
will  logically  require  the  Assembly  to  take 
control  of  all  the  so-called  denominational 
papers  ?  This,  of  course  is  the  furtherest  possi¬ 
ble  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  the  brethren 
who  have  been  pushing  this  scheme  for  a 
“cheap  paper”:  but  in  the  discussion  of  doc¬ 
trine  we  have  been  frequently  warned  against 
a  “bad  tendency,”  “an  inclined  plane,”  etc. 
And  it  strikes  some  of  us  that  this  sanction 
given  to  an  “Assembly  Herald.”  and  this  con¬ 
demning  of  a  published  pamphlet  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  puts  us  where  we  can 
not  logically  stop  until  the  Assembly  has  ap¬ 
proved  or  disapproved  every  paper  published 
by  any  minister  or  elder  in  the  Church. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  touch  some  of  these 
points.  I  only  wanted  to  refer  to  the  “major¬ 
ity  report”  on  Theological  Seminaries.  While 
this  was  under  discussion  T  kept  hearing  the 
echoes  of  a  speech  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
in  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1870, 

I  think  it  was.  A  valuable  property,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  well  established  college  for  young 
ladies  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinpati,  had  been 
offered  to  the  Synod  almost,  or  quite,  as  a  free 
gift,  on  condition  that  the  Synod  would 
appoint  Trustees  and  itself  control  the  institu 
tion.  Dr.  Thomas  strongly  opposed  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  gift  upon  any  conditions 
whatever,  and  made  a  most  eloquent  brief 
speech,  in  which  he  pictured  the  ruins  of  an 
expensive  college  building  standing  vacant 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  River,  “  a 
monument  to  the  folly  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
attempting  to  manage  educatinal  institutions.  ” 
It  is  possible  that  my  memory  fails  properly  to 
locate  the  college  ruins  which  he  so  vividly 
described,  but  I  am  certain  I  can  never  lose 
the  climax  sentence  of  his  speech — “a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  folly  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  at¬ 
tempting  to  manage  educational  institutions.  ” 
His  speech  had  previously  described  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps  in  Presbytery  and  Synod  to  establish 
this  particular  institution  and  the  failure  to 
which  all  efforts  had  come.  He  distinctly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Lord  had  not  ordained  the 
Church  for  such  a  purpose,  and  insisted  that 
neither  the  Presbytery,  Synod,  nor  Assem¬ 
bly  was  constituted  for  managing  educational 
institutions. 

If  this  question  of  the  control  of  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries  can  be  met  and  discussed  in  a 
considerate  and  reasonable  manner,  I  have 
confidence  that  a  modus  operandi  can  yet  be 
found  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  But  it 
is  “an  exceedingly  delicate”  question  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  there  is  more  than  one  “peculiar 
personality”  about  most  of  these  seminaries, 
as  well  as  about  the  Assembly  itself,  so  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  should  all  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question  after  the  fashion  suggested  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  fathers  in  the 
Church  in  a  talk  with  one  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  at  the  late  Assembly.  Three  of  us  were 
together  talking  of  the  situation,  and  were  all 
agreed  that  some  things  had  happened  which 
we  all  deplored,  and  the  question  was  as  to 
the  remedy.  At  this  point  the  young  brother 
commissioner,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  by  way  of  emphasis,  delivered  himself 
thus:  “Well,  Doctor,  when  those  fellows  come 
the  mean,  dirty  trick  of  stealing  a  whole 
Theologial  Seminary  outright,  there  is  just 
enough  of  the  old  Adam  left  in  me  to  want 
to  go  for  them  with  a  club.  ”  At  this  the  good 


father  whose  memory  runs  back  far  into  the 
history  of  the  Church,  pushed  his  chair  back, 
a  pained  look  came  over  his  face,  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  very  quietly,  but  firmly,  “Well,  brother, 
if  you  propose  to  discuss  this  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  Adam,  I  most  decline  to  talk 
with  you  any  longer !  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  Adam  that  these  questions  ought  to  be 
discussed  and  settled.”  The  conversation  was 
continued  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  I  have  said 
to  myself  a  score  of  times  since,  let  me  never 
speak  or  wiite  on  this  subject  until  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  the  new  and  not  the  old  Adam 
which  prompts  me !  The  spirit  of  the  new 
Adam  has  healed  many  a  wound  and  stopped 
many  a  strife  in  personal  I'elations  and  in 
business  life.  Can  it  not  do  the  same  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs  also?  Dougl.\s  P.  Pctnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  Jane  7, 1894. 

THE  CHURCH  AS  PROPHET,  PRIEST  AND 
KING. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

The  three  offices  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
are  given  to  us  in  the  Reformed  Standards  as 
those  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Christ  is 
to  us  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  because  He 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  Messianic  idea  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  hope  of  Judaism. 
Christ  was  the  incarnation  of  the  religious 
conception  that  formed  the  basis  of  all  that 
was  best  in  the  national  life  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  These  official  relations  of  Christ  to  the 
world  were  not  discontinued  on  the  cross. 
To-day  Christ  in  His  Church  is  to  influence 
and  redeem  the  world,  making  His  Church  a 
prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  Church,  and 
thus  bringing  in  the  Messianic  reign. 

The  ideal  Church  will  be,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  prophetic.  She  will  not  reach  truth 
by  the  analytic  and  deductive  processes  of  the 
scientific  world,  nor  yet  will  she  reach  truth 
by  inferences  from  a  priori  considerations ; 
but  a  sanctified,  consecrated  Church  will  have 
moral  intuitions  and  spiritual  insight  that  will 
enable  her  to  guide  the  great  movements  of 
human  life  to  nobler  and  better  ideals.  Her 
instincts  will  be  right  on  all  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  questions  which  perplex  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  because  she  has  trusted,  not  in  her 
best  intuitions,  but  to  traditions  and  organi¬ 
zation,  that  organized  Christianity  has  so 
often  ceased  to  be  prophetic  and  become  in 
some  instances  an  actual  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  righteousness.  In  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  for  human  freedom  begun  in  North  Europe 
by  the  Reformers,  organized  Christianity  ac¬ 
tually  stood  in  the  way,  because,  although 
claiming  a  prophetic  mission,  she  was  not  in 
touch  with  the  eternal  nor  dependent  upon 
Christ  for  her  life.  Again  and  again  has  the 
Church  ceased  to  be  prophetic  because  of  her 
weak  faith  in  the  ever-present  guidance  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  her  weak,  faithless  de¬ 
pendence  upen  the  counsels  of  men,  the  de¬ 
cisions  and  inspirations  of  the  past,  and  the 
power  of  force  to  sustain  herself. 

The  prophet  goes  not  with  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  spear,  but  rather  goes  out  into  the 
wilderness  preaching  righteousness  and  truth, 
and  dependent  upon  the  power  of  righteousness 
and  truth  to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the 
message.  The  prophetic  Church  ought  ever 
to  be  leading  the  van.  This  will  often  put 
her  in  the  minority ;  she  will  often  have  to 
struggle  even  agzinst  the  forces  of  apparent 
moral  life.  She  will  have  to  keep  herself 
constantly  listening  for  the  voice  of  the  new 
teacher  who  may  have  a  message  from  the 
Most  High  to  come  up  to  higher  ground,  to  go 
forward  more  boldly.  The  prophetic  Church 
must  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God, 
but  she  can  only  try  them  by  watching  their 
fruit,  by  examining  their  life.  An  evil  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.  By  their  fruits 
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we  shall  know  them.  They  that  are  not 
against  us  are  on  our  part.  The  prophetic 
Church  will  cease  to  apply  the  Procrustean 
test  to  teachers  sent  of  Ood  and  evidently 
speaking  under  His  inspiration,  but  will  grasp 
at  new  views  of  truth,  even  though  she  may 
have  to  correct  much  in  the  form  in  which 
truth  is  delivered,  or  even  run  the  risk  of 
occasionally  accepting  imperfect  expressions. 

The  prophetic  Church  will  listen  for  the 
^■oice  of  God,  and  will  verj'  humbly,  but  very 
earnestly,  insist  upon  her  right  to  interpret 
that  voice  to  men ;  but  she  will  realize  at  the 
same  time  that  scientific  processes  are  not 
the  same  with  moral  intuitions,  and  that  in 
the  ultimate  outcome  there  will  be  no  material 
contr.idiction  between  moral  intuition  and 
scientific  process.  She  will  realize  that  hand 
in  hand  these  two  c.an  only,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  assist  each  other.  She  will  only  insist 
upon  scientific  process  being  reverent,  and 
will  seek  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  its  larg¬ 
est  freedom  and  highest  liberty,  because  in 
the  calm  confidence  of  her  moral  authority 
she  will  realize  that  to  interfere  with  scientific 
process  would  be  weakness  and  not  strength. 

To  day  the  Church  needs  to  awaken  to  her 
prophetic  mission.  She  is  not  leading.  Di¬ 
vided  and  distracted,  under  the  influence  of 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  leadership,  or  else 
absorbed  too  much  in  outward  success,  both 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  though  by  no 
means  losing  ground,  are  living  far  below  their 
privileges  and  high  destiny.  It  is  true  we 
note  a  bolder  tone  and  marked  s’gns  of  a 
coming  unity,  but  a  prophetic  Church  must 
a.asert  her  leadership,  not  by  m.aterial  gains, 
nor  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  but  by  moral 
supremacy  and  by  the  clearness  of  her  spirit¬ 
ual  insight. 

To  the  Church  also  Christ  has  left  a  priestly 
office.  All  Christians  are  kings  and  priests 
unto  God.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is,  indeed, 
not  on  the  altar  in  crass  materialism ;  but  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  truth  the  Church  is  ever  in  danger 
of  forgetting.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the 
world  is  a  present  sacrifice.  It  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  the  life  of  the  Church  to  day.  The 
service  and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
are  to  bo  realized  in  the  daily  life  and  walk  of 
Christian  men  and  women ;  and  it  is  this  that 
distinguishes  between  a  real  Christian  and  a 
spurious  follower.  How  far  is  each  Christian 
life  an  altar  upon  which  is  laid  the  sacrifice 
that  redeems  the  world?  We  are  to  fill  out  in 
our  bodies  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  Christ  for  His  body’s  sake,  which  is 
the  Church ;  and  a  priestly  Church  is  ever 
presenting  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  as  the  only  atonement 
for  sin.  In  our  priestly  character  the  Church 
bears  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  but  the 
shame  and  suffering,  the  stain  and  tears  and 
heartache  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  need 
the  priestly  administration  of  a  consecrated 
Church.  To  that  world  a  priestly  Church 
should  bring  herself,  presenting  herself  a  sac 
rifice  for  sin  and  shame,  and  making  known 
to  all  men  the  forgiveness  that  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  long  ago  and  the  redemption  which 
only  waits  for  its  fullest  manifestation  when  a 
redeemed  race  walks  in  the  forgiven  life. 
This  is  the  message  of  Paul  to  every  church 
to  which  he  wrote.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
closing  book  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
the  message  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  when  He 
sent  them  into  the  world  even  as  His  Father 
had  sent  Him  into  the  world,  when  He  told 
them  they  should  drink  of  the  cup  He  drank 
of,  and  foretold  the  fact  that  they  were  to 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith  he 
was  to  be  baptized. 

And  there  is  yet  before  the  church  a  kingly 
offlce.  The  disciples  were  to  sit  upon  twelve 


thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Alas  for  human  ambition  that  we  are  ever 
seeking  to  realize  this  dream  before  our  hour 
is  come  1  that  we  snatch  at  the  signs  of 
authority  and  kingship  before  our  throne  is 
really  established,  before  we  are  fit  to  reign ! 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  but  the 
syml  ol  of  the  crude  ambition  that  animates 
not  only  the  Catholic  Church  but  the  Protes¬ 
tant  sects.  The  petty  wrangling  of  the  church 
for  her  selfish  advancement  is  snatching  at 
this  authority,  which  is  just  the  authority  she 
should  not  covet.  The  church  is  to  reign  as 
king  in  the  state  but  only  by  virtue  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  supremacy  that  will  make  her  best  life  the 
foundation  of  the  life  of  the  state.  She  will 
not  reign  for  the  sake  of  reigning,  but  for  the 
sake  of  redeeming.  Her  principles  and  her 
laws  will  become  the  principles  and  laws  by 
which  our  social  development  will  be  revo¬ 
lutionized.  It  is  in  the  church  that  Christ  is 
to  come  and  manifest  his  power  and  establish 
his  reign.  It  is  only  so  far  as  Christ  is  in  the 
church  that  God  will  entrust  to  her  the  king- 
ship  of  the  nations.  Every  endeavor  of  organ¬ 
ized  Christianity  to  grasp  at  merely  outward 
authority  results  sooner  or  later  in  usurpation 
disastrous  alike  to  church  and  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  isolate  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  church  from  great 
social  movements  is  to  deliberatel5’  abdicate  in 
behalf  of  Christ  the  place  that  belongs  alone 
to  Him.  The  Roman  Catholic  who  says  he  is 
first  a  Catholic  and  then  an  American,  is 
indeed  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  upon  which 
he  should  stand,  but  we  must  first  he  Christians 
and  then  American  citizens,  and  we  shall  only 
be  the  best  American  citizens  when  we  have 
become  thoroughly  Christian. 

It  must  be  perfectly  evident  that  God  will 
only  entrust  such  kingship  and  authority  to  a 
Church  that  sweeps  into  herself  the  best  moral 
life  of  the  whole  community.  No  little  sect 
with  narrowed  intellectual  horizon  and  petty, 
trivial  ambition,  would  be  fit  to  lead  the 
destiny  and  complex  life  of  a  nation.  The 
only  church  to  which  God  will  entrust  kingly  1 
authority  will  be  a  church  in  which  every 
man  w’ho  feareth  God  and  doeth  righteousness 
will  be  accepted  of  it,  and  will  bring  to  it  the 
best  and  noblest  inspirations  of  his  life,  the 
consecrated  energies  and  powers  that  God  has 
ordained  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  life  of  the  social  organization 
which  is  to  become  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  idea  when  church  and  state  will  lose 
their  identity  in  the  highest  divine  unity,  and 
the  church  will  have  fulfilled  her  office  of 
prophet,  priest  and  king  to  the  nations  of  the 
one  God  Jehovah. 

OBSOLESCENCE  OF  MEETING-HOUSES. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  little  bits  of  Har 
riet  Beecher  Stowe’s  work  is  the  character  of 
Miss  Asphyxia.  One  infers  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
meant  to  imply  by  giving  that  person  such  a 
name,  that  all  sour  and  angular  spinsters  in 
those  days  were  regarded  as  worth  of  being 
choked. 

That  they  were  not  she  subsequently  ex¬ 
plains  by  showing  that  the  Aunt  Asphyxias 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  successfully 
bringing  up  those  unfortunate  little  children 
in  the  community  who  were  bereft  of  their 
natural  protectors.  So,  notwithstanding  their 
ugliness,  by  reason  of  their  good  works,  the 
public  rose  up  and  called  them  blessed. 

The  uncouth  old  meeting-house  of  the  past 
is  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Aunt  Asphyxia.  It 
is  honored  because  it  has  brought  up  a  numer¬ 
ous  progeny  in  such  a  way  that  they  have 
lived  grandly  for  God  and  truth.  But  it  is 
slowly  fading  away  from  among  men.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  oldness  and  partial  paralysis,  it  has 


been  decided  to  retire  the  plain  sister  to  the 
musty  museum  in  the  attic,  while  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  below  is  given  up  to  those  younger 
and  more  stylish  sisters,  known  as  Sacred  Edi¬ 
fice  (a  tall  brunette)  and  Classic  Pile  (a  pale 
maible  maid)  and  that  stunning  Sabbath 
Belle,  known  as  the  St.  Magnetic,  steam - 
heated,  double  quartetted,  high-class  Temple. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises.  Is  it  best  to 
allow  the  meeting-house  idea  to  be  wholly  and 
permanently  side-tracked?  The  peculiar  dry 
goods  box  building  was  not  all  there  was  to 
the  “idea.”  Neither  did  the  old  palm  leaf 
fans  and  the  musty  smelling  “Watts  and  Se¬ 
lects,”  and  the  nasal  singing  of  “Zion  yields  a 
thousand  sweets,”  make  up  the  whole  of  the 
concept. 

The  meeting-house  idea  is  as  distinct  a  type 
of  religion  as  the  Anglican,  Armenian,  or 
Antinomian.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  it 
verbally.  Those  who  have  seen  and  felt  it, 
know  it.  No  others  can.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  without  doubt  it  has  moulded  the  America 
of  to-day. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  becoming  obso 
lete  is  that  in  many  quarters  another  theory  of 
the  Church  has  supplanted  it.  According  to 
this  view  a  church  building  is  not  the  house 
of  God,  but  a  first  day  club  house,  or  an  ex¬ 
hibition  hall.  When  places  of  worship  come  to 
bo  called  “McGlynn’s,”  or  “Beecher’s,”  or 
“Calvin’s”  in  common  parlance,  the  effect  is 
obvious,  and  the  cause,  too,  is  equally  patent. 

Tilt*  worship  idea  has  decreased  to  the  small¬ 
est  minimum,  and  the  exhibition  feature  has 
swollen  to  this  maximum.  Think  of  styling 
the  Westminster  Abbey  “Farrar’s,”  or  Notre 
Dame  “Hyacinthe’s” !  We  perceive  the  incon¬ 
gruity  at  once.  Potent  influences  have  been 
at  work  in  this  country,  however,  to  abridge 
tbe  “service  of  God”  in  our  boly  places  and 
to  sacrifice  ritual  to  oratory.  It  is  this  erro¬ 
neous  theory  that  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
secularizing  spirit  which  has  invaded  the 
realm  of  church  architecture.  The  meeting¬ 
house  was  holy  ground,  but  the  fashionable 
chapels  of- ease  are  simply  a  Sunday  theatre  or 
pious  show,  in  too  many  cases. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  produce  a  better  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  mind  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholi<;  Church,  with  all  its 
sublime  art,  music,  and  carved  truth,  than 
such  places  as  these  which  tend  to  foster,  not 
reverence  for  God,  but  rather,  admiration  of 
the  eccentricities  of  human  genius. 

As  our  business  men  here  in  Buffalo  were 
hurrying  down-town  the  other  morning,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered  about  a  stately  brown  stone.  Gothic 
church.  On  the  apex  of  the  spire  a  kind  of 
fresh  water  flamingo  had  been  caught  during 
the  night,  lie  dangled  dead  from  the  weather 
vane,  stopping  its  motions  with  his  wet  and 
gorgeous  plumage.  As  thousands  consulted 
the  vane  during  the  day  for  needed  advice, 
the  cry  was  universal  to  haul  the  creature 
down.  But  this  was  easier  said  than  done. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  church  was 
restored  to  public  usefulness. 

Congregations  sometimes  insist  upon  their 
pastors  assuming  the  role  of  the  Rev.  Flamingo 
Up-to-Date,  Ph.D  ,  with  quite  similar  results. 
A  large  crowd  may  convene  to  stare  at  the 
theological  gymnastics  performed  in  mid  air, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  spiritual  weather  vane 
ceases  to  guide  the  people,  and  the  church 
fails  in  its  mission. 

The  house  of  God  can  retain  its  power  in  the 
community  only  in  so  far  as  it  insists  upon 
being  regarded  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
sublime  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and  not 
simply  an  auditorium  for  the  weekly  appear¬ 
ances  of  sacred  Flamingoes. 

As  you  learn,  teach ;  as  you  get,  give ;  as 
you  receive,  distribute.— Spurgeon. 
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The  Outlook  refers  to  the  testimony  before 
the  Lexow  Committee  as  fully  establishing 
the  very  worst  that  has  been  charged  touch¬ 
ing  the  complicity  of  the  New  York  Police 
Captains  and  others  in  political  favor  with 
lawlessness  and  crime  in  their  most  degrading 
forms : 

Witness  after  witness  has  sworn  directly  to 
paying  money  for  “protection”  to  the  captains 
and  “ward-men,”  giving  names  and  dates  and 
identifying  the  men  accused.  Other  witnesses 
have,  when  on  the  stand,  refused  to  testify  to 
what  they  had  already  privately  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  counsel ;  the  fear  thus  displayed  and 
the  reckless  stultihohtion  they  have  been 
driven  to  are  in  themselves  negative  evidence 
of  a  forcible  kind.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as 
established  by  a-  great  body  of  proof  that  for 
years  the  captains  of  police  districts  have 
dealt  with  the  owners  of  disreputable  houses 
and  unlicensed  saloons  through  their  familiar 
orticial  agents,  the  ward-men,  and  sometimes 
even  face  to  face  with  the  blackmailed  per¬ 
sons  ;  that  it  has  been  a  regular  and  under¬ 
stood  thing  that  these  criminals  might  secure 
immunity  on  payment  of,  usually,  §500  “initia¬ 
tion  fee”  and  ijSU  a  month.  The  ward  men  are 
permitted  to  accompany  the  captains  when 
the  latter  are  removed  from  one  district  to 
another,  and  while  the  captains  have  seemed 
to  think  they  possessed  a  vested  interest  in 
crime— “vested,”  probably,  because  they  have 
paid  round  sums  to  corrupt  Commissioners  to 
get  their  offices — the  ward -men  have  been  the 
farmers  of  the  vile  revenue  and  the  universal 
go-betweens  for  official  corruption  and  black¬ 
mailed  vice.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  vic¬ 
tim-criminals  testified  that  they  considered  it 
a  regular  and  semi-legal  thing  to  pay  for  a 
“permit”;  and  the  whole  traffic  has  been  so 
systematized,  its  channels  so  well  known,  that 
only  almost  incredible  moral  blindness  or  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  the  public  can  ac¬ 
count  for  its  long  continuance.  Much  of  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  is  even  more 
convincing  by  its  side  lights  and  necessary 
implications  than  by  its  main  facts.  Nothing 
has  been  more  striking,  for  instance,  than  the 
tacit  admissions  of  State  Senator  and  Civil 
•Justice  Roesch,  who  went  on  the  stand  to  deny 
imputations  on  his  conduct,  and  ended  by  un¬ 
consciously  giving  a  typical  picture  of  the 
Tammany  district  leader,  office  holder,  and 
lawyer,  who  deals  with  politics  and  crime 
combined. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  follow¬ 
ing,  called  out  by  the  reported  serious  disaster 
to  the  brave  Captain  Healey’s  steamer,  “The 
Bear.”  Our  readers  will  fully  sympathize  with 
our  contemporary’s  expressions  of  regret  over 
the  bad  news.  Dr.  Jackson  having  made  “The 
Bear”  and  its  commander  famous  by  his  series 
of  letters  to  The  Evangelist  three  or  four  years 
since : 

Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  Alaska  will  learn 
with  very  great  regret  that  the  United  States 
cutter  “Bear,”  commanded  by  Captain  Healey, 
ran  upon  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Sitka  during  the  night  of  May  29th, 
and  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  vessel 
cannot  be  saved.  The  “Bear,”  under  her  hu¬ 
mane  Captain,  has  been  a  messenger  of  mercy 
to  the  settlements  along  the  shores  of  Bering 
Sea.  Many  shipwrecked  seamen  have  been 
rescued,  and  frequently  villages  have  been 
saved  from  starvation.  Captain  Healey  has 
been  the  friend  of  men  of  all  races,  and  his 
large  benevolence  has  been  directed  by  rare 
sagacity.  He  has  co-operated  heartily  with 
Dr.  Jackson  in  the  endeavor  to  civilize  the 
barbarous  people  of  the  extreme  Northwest, 
to  educate  them,  and  to  enable  them  to  earn 
a  livelihood  year  after  year  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty.  The  “Bear”  and  her  commander 
have  had  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  on  Bering  Sea  and  along  the  coasts 
north  of  it.  The  record  of  the  ship  is  an  hon¬ 
orable  one.  She  was  built  in  Greenock,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1872,  was  loaned  to  the  United  States 
by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
part  in  the  Greeley  relief  expedition,  and  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  United  States  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  endeavors  of  our 
government  to  find  some  trace  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Subsequently  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  to 


vessels  and  stations  in  Alaska  and  in  giving 
aid  to  distressed  people  and  sailors  in  the  Arc 
tic  region  of  our  northwestern  boundary. 
Captain  Healey  has  performed  this  work  for 
years  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  high  admiration. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  thus  sensibly  express¬ 
es  itself  (by  the  pen  of  Dr.  MacArthur)  on  the 
subject  of  “Preparing  Programs”: 

A  radical  blunder  in  preparing  programs  for 
public  meetings  is  that  the  number  of  exercises 
IS  usually  too  great.  At  a  recent  patriotic 
celebration  no  fewer  than  fifteen  exercises 
were  on  the  program.  The  speaker  was 
obliged  to  catch  a  train,  and  he  spent  a  very 
bad  half  hour  before  he  was  called  on  to 
speak,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the 
meeting  was  more  than  half  over.  The  exer¬ 
cises  lasted  until  about  eleven  o’clock,  keeping 
many  children  up  to  a  very  late  hour,  and 
fatiguing  many  other  children  of  an  older 
growth.  At  another  patriotic  service  there 
were  eighteen  numbers  on  the  program,  and 
there  were  not  fewer  than  eight  encores. 
The  orator  was  obliged  to  wait  in  excitement, 
and  with  no  little  annoyance,  before  being 
called,  while  many  in  the  audience  waited 
with  much  weariness,  and  with  some  exas- 
l)eration,  until  the  orator  had  begun.  At 
many  of  our  missionary  meetings  the  same 
blunder  is  committed ;  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  seem  to  think  that  they  must 
get  every  good  s))eaker  obtainable  and  every 
interesting  exercise  possible  on  the  program 
for  a  single  evening.  Many  young  speikers 
err  in  a  similar  way;  they  think  they  must 
tell  all  they  know  in  every  address  they  de¬ 
liver.  The  matter  complained  of  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  making  preparations  for  religious 
and  other  meetings.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  committees  in  charge  of  such  meetings 
will  unwisely  multiply  the  number  of  exer¬ 
cises  ;  it  is  worth  much  to  them,  and  to  the 
interests  which  the  meetings  are  supposed  to 
subserve,  that  they  should  avoid  this  common, 
but  serious,  blunder. 


The  Christian  Advocate  asks  this  close  ques¬ 
tion,  giving  it  the  emphasis  of  a  double-leaded 
preface : 

Analysis  supported  by  many  confessions,  and 
by  side  remarks  more  valuable  than  these, 
shows  that  that  which  holds  a  large  proportion 
of  men  in  middle  life  to  the  particular  denomi¬ 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  underly  it,  is  the  ineradicable 
effect  of  the  training  given  them  by  pious, 
believing,  persistent  parents.  Many  of  them 
have  tried— and  many  of  them  are  trying  now — 
to  shake  off  the  mental  and  moral  harness  woven 
strand  by  strand  by  pious  mothers,  and  tightly 
bound  together  by  conscientious  fathers. 
They  sometimes  seem  to  themselves  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  soon  feel  the  constraining  pressure, 
their  doubts  disappear,  and  if  without  the 
church  they  say  to  themselves,  “I  must  be 
come  a  Christian,”  and  if  in  the  church,  “I 
must  live  a  better  life.” 

A  great  change  has  taken  place.  Parental 
training  has  been  surrendered  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  the  Sabbath  school  itself  has  un- 
-  dergone  weakening  modifications. 

Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  kind  of 
training  noiv  given  to  the  youth  of  Protestantism 
ivill  hold  men  ami  women  in  middle  life  thirty 
years  from  note  as  that  given  thirty  years  ago 
holds  today  those  who  received  it? 

Let  him  that  hath  wisdom,  or  who  thinketh 
he  hath  wisdom,  exercise  himself  hereupon. 

The  Churchman  prints,  in  part,  an  “open 
letter”  by  Bishop  Coxe  addressed  to  the  Papal 
ablegate,  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
especially  the  question  of  their  use  and  official 
approval  by  the  Roman  Church : 

The  recent  Encyclical,  on  the  subject  of 
Scripture  reading,  has  excited  widespread  in¬ 
terest  and  comment,  and  it  is  stating  the  case 
mildly  to  say  that  the  actual  opinions  of  Ro¬ 
manists  have  been  considerably  at  variance  as 
to  its  expediency.  The  very  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  Laserre’s  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels 
is  most  appropriate  to  be  recalled  at  this  time. 
It  throws  some  curious  side-lights  upon  the 
real  forces  at  work  behind  the  apparently  un¬ 
controlled  prerogative  of  Rome’s  supreme  Pon¬ 
tiff.  Laserre’s  work,  which  aimed  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  Gospels  in  a  form  at  once  attractive 
and  orthodox,  appeared  in  France  eight  years 
ago.  It  sought  to  do  away  with  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  effect  of  chapters  and  verses,  by  subordi- 


I  Dating  their  typographical  prominence ;  and 
in  various  ways  to  set  forth  the  records  of  the 
Evangelists  in  a  form  that  should  make  them 
popularly  attractive,  and  direct  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  teachings.  This  edition,  which 
met  with  an  instant  and  enormous  success, 
was  not  only  tolerated,  but  praised  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  authorities,  and  by  the  Pope 
himself — for  one  year  only!  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  causes  may  be  inferred  from  re¬ 
sults,  the  silent  force  of  Jesuitical  jealousy 
had  done  its  work ;  the  book  was  condemned, 
proscribed,  and  placed  upon  the  Index  Expur- 
p^atorius ;  and  the  Pope  himself,  meekly  eat¬ 
ing  his  own  infallible  words,  approved  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  Congregation  and  forbade  the  book’s 
circulation.  “Dream  not,”  as  Bishop  Coxe 
exclaims,  “that  ‘Peter  speaks  by  the  mouth 
of  Leo.  ’  The  true  papacy  had  yet  to  be  heard 
from.”  It  is  “the  Black  Pope”  who  “overrules 
Leo  in  his  own  court,  convicts  him  as  an  abet¬ 
tor  of  heresy  and  iniquity,  and  makes  him 
sign  and  seal  his  own  condemnation.” 


The  Independent  notes  that  the  Southern 
Assembly  has  given  one  of  its  committees  a 
task  of  no  small  difficulty.  It  all  grows  out  of 
the  case  of  Miss  Sadie  Means.  She  was  an 
active  Christian,  who  in  seeking  employment 
finally  found  it  in  the  telephone  exchange,  at 
Columbia,  S.  C. ,  where  she  was  obliged  to 
work,  or  at  least  to  be  in  attendance,  for  two 
or  three  hours  on  Sunday.  The  session  of  her 
church  took  notice  of  the  matter,  and  finding 
her  unwilling  to  give  up  the  situation,  she 
being  obliged  to  earn  her  living,  asked  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  church.  This  she  refused 
to  do,  and  thereupon  the  session  expelled  her, 
by  a  majority  vote.  The  case  was  taken  to  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  action  of  the  church  or 
session  was  sustained.  Then  she  appealed  to 
the  Synod,  where  after  a  protracted  discus¬ 
sion,  the  decision  was  reversed.  And  now  the 
church  has  just  had  the  case  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  where  the  decision  of  the  Synod  was 
reaffirmed,  thus  fully  restoring  the  young  lady 
to  her  place  in  the  church.  Lest  the  cause  of 
Sabbath  observance  should  suffer  by  this  de¬ 
cision  of  the  matter,  an  able  committee  has 
been  constituted  to  report  on  the  whole  subject. 
Our  contemporary  says: 

The  Committee  on  the  Sabbath  had  reported 
a  healthier  sentiment  on  Sabbath  observance, 
though  there  was  little  gain  in  the  way  of 
Sunday  traveling  or  baseball.  It  bad  discussed 
what  IS  necessary  Sunday  work,  and  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  hotels  and  street  cars  are  a  Sun¬ 
day  necessity,  then  a  Christian  may  be 
employed  by  them  and  work  on  Sunday,  tak¬ 
ing  remuneration  therefor,  and  that  some 
might  argue  that  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  are  equally  a  necessity.  The  com¬ 
mittee  struck  out  these  references  to  certain 
possibly  necessary  work  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
report  to  the  next  Assembly  stating  just 
exactly  what  work  is  necessary  on  the  Sabbath 
and  may  be  engaged  in.  Really  this  is  a  serious 
task,  and  is  putting  the  Assembly  into  very 
difficult  legislative  work.  We  had  supposed 
that  about  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  lay  down 
the  general  principle  of  Sabbath  observance 
and  leave  the  application  of  it  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  will  be  a  very  curious  thing  for  the 
committee  to  report  that  the  mail  may  or  may 
not  be  carried  on  Sunday,  that  a  milk  cart 
may  or  may  not  travel,  or  that  a  church  mem¬ 
ber  may  telegraph  the  news  of  sickness  or 
death,  but  cannot  be  a  telegraph  clerk.  Shall 
we  have,  as  the  old  Rabbinists  gave  us,  a  law 
how  far  one  can  walk  to  church  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  or  shall  we  be  told  that  one  may  drive 
a  span  of  horses  on  the  Holy  Day  but  not  drive 
tandem? 


Line  and  Precept. 

When  we  are  alone  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch;  in  our  family,  our  tempers;  and  in 
society,  our  tongues.  — Hannah  Moore. 

It  is  the  greatest  possible  praise  to  be 
praised  by  a  man  who  is  himself  deserving  of 
praise. — From  the  Latin. 

“Which  is  the  ‘foreign  nation’  in  the  thought 
of  God?”  pertinently  asked  a  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  in  a  great  audience  recently.  'The  arrested 
thought  of  the  audience  was  apparent  on  every 
face  during  the  effective  pause  that  followed 
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Introductory  :  Bible  Study  Union. 

Golden  Text. — When  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  adoption  of  sons. — Galatians  iv.  4,  5. 

It  must  be  with  peculiar  joy  that  the 
thoughtful  teacher  takes  up  with  his  pupils 
the  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
centre  of  all  our  Bible  study ;  it  must  also  be 
its  beginning ;  it  will  surely  be  its  end.  All 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  find  their  chief  value 
in  their  relation  to  that  Life,  which  in  itself 
was  the  perfect  revelation  of  God;  in  compari¬ 
son  with  which  all  our  sacred  Scriptures  are 
a  necessarily  imperfect  revelation  of  Him. 
All  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  whether  written 
before  or  after  the  Incarnation,  look  toward 
Him. 

This  is  the  case  far  more  than  is  usually  rec¬ 
ognized  by  those  who  search  into  the  Old 
Testament  for  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  we  prop¬ 
erly  do  before  beginning  the  study  of  the  Life 
of  Christ.  Far  more  is  truly  Messianic  than  the 
direct  prophecies  regarding  a  Person  to  come. 
For  example,  this  is  the  case  in  Gen.  i.  2  and  ii. 
7,  which  show  the  ideal  man,  and  in  Gen.  i.  26 
giving  the  ideal  relation  of  man  to  the  crea¬ 
tures.  No  man  except  One  has  so  lived  as  to 
reveal  the  image  of  God,  in  no  past  golden  age, 
but  in  a  future  Messianic  kingdom  do  we  find  the 
creatures  in  perfect  subjection  to  man.  These 
are  clues  to  golden  threads  running  all  through 
the  Bible  (compare  Gen.  i.  27;  Pss.  viii.  15, 
xvi.  5-11,  xci.,  and  Gen.  i.  26.,  with  Psa. 
viii.  6-8;  Hos.  ii.  18;  Isa.  xi.  6-9,  and  count¬ 
less  other  passages).  So  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  8,  9, 
iii.  8)  is  a  prophecy  of  the  dwelling  of  God 
with  men  (compare  Isa.  li.  8;  Psa.  Ixxxv. 
9-18;  Zeph.  iii.  14-17)  when  the  sin  which  has 
defaced  the  ideal  of  manhood  and  separated 
man  from  God  shall  be  done  away  with 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  21-85;  Isa.  Iv.  6-8,  12,  18;  Ixv., 
15-25,  etc.). 

This  redemption  from  sin  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  explicit  prophecy,  the  Protevangelium 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  And  here  we  must  not  throw 
away  the  clue  to  the  method  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  this  passage  gives  us.  Like 
all  revelation,  like  the  revelation  of  the  Being 
and  Charcter  of  God  and  of  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  truth,  Messianic  prophecy  is  a  develop¬ 
ment,  a  gradual  revelation,  all  its  parts  being 
parts  of  an  organic  whole.  First  after  the  fall 
we  have  this  promise  to  Eve  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good  over  ill,  of  a  never  ceasing 
struggle  of  her  seed  against  the  power  of  evil, 
but  it  was  only  later  light  that  could  show 
that  the  human  race  would  culminate  in  One 
who,  through  sore  struggle,  should  perfectly 
triumph  over  the  power  of  evil  (Isa.  liii.). 
After  this  first  assurance,  without  which  men 
must  have  sunk  in  despair,  with  the  blessing 
of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  27,  xiii.  14-18,  compare 


Matt.  i.  28)  comes  the  next  implicit  prophecy 
of  a  divine  revelation  in  a  divine  Person — the 
Advent.  So  the  development  goes  on ;  the 
ideals  of  a  holy  land  (Gen.  xii.  1-8,  compare 
Isa.  XXXV.,  etc.),  of  a  holy  nation  (Gen.  xvii. 
1-8 ;  Ex.  iv.  22,  28,  xix.  6 ;  Psa.  xxxiii.  12,  comp. 
1  Pet.  li.  9),  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Num. 
xxiv.  17-19,  etc.,  compare  Matt.  iii.  2,  etc.), 
properly  belong  to  Messianic  prophecy,  leading 
up,  as  they  do,  to  the  conception  of  Messiah 
in  His  threefold  capacity  of  priest  (Num.  xv. 
12,  18,  compare  1  Sam.  ii.  85 ;  Psa.  cx.  4 ; 
Zech.  vi.  12,  18)  ;  king  (2  Sam.  vii  11-16,  xxiii. 
8,  4;  Pss.  ii.  Ixxii. ,  etc.)  ;  and  prophet  (Deut. 
xviii.  16-19,  comp.  John  iv.  14;  Acts  iii.  22  26). 
This  is  the  historical  order  of  development ;  and 
it  is  in  his  character  of  prophet  that  the  idea 
of  suffering  and  of  service  first  appears  (Pss. 
xxii.  1,  12-21,  xl.  6-9,  lx.  7-9;  Isa.  xlix.  1  18; 
Iii.  181iii.  12,  Ixi.  1-8,  etc.,  compare  Matt, 
xvii.  46 :  Luke  iv.  16-21 ;  Acts  viii.  80-85, 
etc.).  It  is  only  after  this  that  the  teaching 
comes  that  the  Messiah  is  the  Mediator  of  a 
better  covenant  (Jer.  xxxi.  81-87.  compare 
Heb.  viii.  6)  than  that  made  with  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Phineas  and  David,  a  covenant 
founded,  not  on  the  obedience  of  man,  but 
on  the  redeeming  love  of  God  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  25- 
81),  as  manifested  in  Him  whom  He  hath  sent 
(Isa.  xlii.  6,  liv.  10,  17,  Iv.  8,  4,  compare 
Heb.  viii.  7).  That  this  Redeemer  is  actually 
the  Son  of  God  is  the  latest  development  of 
prophecy,  dimly  prefigured  in  passages  like 
Psa.  ii.  and  Isa.  ix.  6,  but  not  at  all  recognized 
until  the  very  last  times  (Heb.  i.  1),  when,  as 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  says,  God  having 
spoken  in  many  ways  by  prophets,  now  spoke 
by  a  Son.  Not  until  Jesus  bad  actually  lived 
and  died  and  risen  again  could  the  full,  deep 
meaning  of  all  this  great  volume  of  prophecy 
which  we  have  merely  indicated,  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  had  been  a 
historical  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 
First  in  fbe  choice  of  a  people  peculiarly  fitted 
by  natural  characteristics — tenacity,  vigor,  a 
blending  of  the  idealistic  and  the  practical — 
to  receive  the  gradual  revelation,  to  endure 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  including  trans¬ 
plantation,  slavery,  military  discipline,  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  and  national  disaster,  with¬ 
out  ever  losing  their  identity  nor  the  religious 
hope  which  was  their  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  When,  after  long  centuries  they  were 
fitted  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  the  nar¬ 
row  exclusiveness  which  had  been  a  saving 
element  in  their  early  history  had  become  too 
much  intensified,  but  it  might  then  safely  be 
broken  up  by  their  dispersion  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  For  this  in  the  providence  of  God  the 
outside  world  was  just  ready. 

Cyrus  had  broken  up  the  corrupt,  effeminate, 
luxurious  empires  of  the  East  and  made  way 
for  the  sterner  and  purer  civilization  of  the 
West.  The  Greek  dominion  had  given  that 
perfect  language  to  the  whole  civilized  worlds 
and  with  Greek  philosophy  bad  given  a  blow  to 
the  corruption  and  superstition  of  ancient 
polylheism,  and  “had  taught  the  world  to 
think.”  The  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
taught  the  world  for  the  first  time  to  think  of 
unity  and  universality ;  but  the  world  was  not 
yet  ready  for  this  great  ideal,  and  with  his 
death  the  Empire  was  broken  up,  though  by 
that  very  event  the  Greek  infiuence  became 
more  general  than  ever,  and  one  Syriam  city, 
Antioch,  becoming  the  centre  of  the  best 
Grecian  culture,  was  wonderfully  prepared  for 
the  part  it  bad  later  to  take  as  the  focus  of 
Christianity  (Acts  xi.  26).  It  bad  become 
necessary  to  give  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so  the 
Septuagint  became  a  mighty  infiuence  upon 
Greek  thought  and  aspiration,  and  became,  as 
has  been  said,  “a  bridge  over  the  awful  chasm 


between  heathenism  and  Judaism.”  The 
Jews  became  the  greatest  travellers  of  an¬ 
cient  times  at  the  very  time  when  the 
eastern  and  the  western  worlds  were  both 
prepared  by  various  circumstances  to  receive 
the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  which  were  a 
part  of  the  very  fibre  of  their  being.  For  three 
centuries  before  Christ  the  Jews  were  the 
greatest  missionary  nation  that,  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  the  world  has  ever  known.  Syria 
and  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome  were  filled 
with  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Those 
changes  which  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to 
accept  Judaism  also  prepared  the  way  for 
Christ.  Then  at  last  had  come,  with  the 
Roman  empire,  an  actual  unification  of  the 
world,  giving,  with  its  high  sense  of  justice, 
one  law,  one  system  of  communication  and  of 
protection  to  all  the  world,  as  the  Greeks 
had  given  it  one  language.  Then  historically 
the  fullness  of  the  time  had  come. 

It  had  come  also  intellectually.  The  gross¬ 
ness  of  polytheism  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
very  highest  and  purest  philosophical  system — 
that  of  Plato — which  apart  from  the  influence 
of  revelation  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  evolve.  And  yet  the  world  was  no 
better  for  it,  but,  in  fact,  in  most  important 
points  it  was  worse.  Philosophy  had  been 
found  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  think¬ 
ing  men,  and  too  high  for  those  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  The  worship  of  false  gods  was,  there¬ 
fore,  encouraged  by  men  in  high  places  who 
were  themselves  atheists,  and  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  was  a  sensuality,  cruelty,  and  selfishness 
such  as  has  never  been  known  at  any  other 
period  of  history.  The  purer  spirits  turned,  as 
has  been  seen,  to  Judaism,  but  Judaism, 
though  attractive  from  its  high  personal  moral¬ 
ity.  and  especially  from  the  Messianic  hope 
which  had  been  burning  more  brightly  than 
ever,  was  repellant  to  the  nobler  Gentiles  by 
reason  of  the  hypocrisy  and  rapacitj’  of  all  but  the 
noblest  of  the  Jews.  Judaism  itself  needed 
reforming ;  all  other  religions  and  pilosophies 
were  vain ;  the  fullness  of  the  time  bad  come. 

The  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  to  which 
this  review  has  now  brought  us,  is  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  means  of  the  four  Gospels.  Two  of 
these  are  attributed  to  Apostles,  Matthew  and 
John  ;  two  to  companions  andfriendsof  Apostles, 
Mark  (of  Peter)  and  Luke  (of  Paul).  The  two 
latter  with  Matthew  are  called  the  Synoptics, 
because  they  cover  practically  the  same 
ground.  Which  of  the  four  is  the  oldest  has 
not  yet  been  decided  ;  most  scholars  agree  in 
thinking  that  there  was  an  earlier  document 
underlying  the  Synoptics,  but  when  it  was 
written,  whether  it  was  written  at  all,  or  was 
preserved  orally,  or  which  of  the  three  ex¬ 
isting  Synoptics  was  written  first,  are  questions 
to  which  no  decisive  answer  has  been  given. 
A  recent  theory  has  many  striking  facts  to  re¬ 
commend  it.  This  is  that  John  was  first  writ¬ 
ten,  and  for  the  purpose  avowed  in  xx.  31. 

For  this  purpose  those  sayings  of  Christ 
which  bore  upon  his  Messiahsbip  and  his 
divinity  were  most  important,  and  the  events 
of  his  life  only  as  they  bore  upon  these  truths. 
Then  Matthew  followed,  to  fill  up  John’s  out¬ 
line  with  the  needed  historic  details,  to  give 
his  moral  teaching  and  show  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  he  had  come  to  found ;  not  to  repeat 
anything  that  John  had  said,  but  simply  to  sup¬ 
plement  it.  Mark  and  Luke  followed  in  this 
order,  each  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been 
written  before  and  each  giving  the  facts  given 
by  Matthew  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
given  by  John,  but  each  with  a  definite  and 
clearly  intelligible  purpose,  Mark  giving  more 
circumstantial  details,  and  Luke  bringing  out 
into  special  prominence  the  fullness  and  free- 
nesB  of  the  Gospel  message. 

However  this  may  be,  so  much  is  certain ; 
Matthew’s  gospel  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
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Jew,  showing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Mark  is  for  Gentile 
Christians  and  especially  manifests  our  Lord’s 
personality ;  Luke’s  is  for  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  and  gives  most  of  our  Lord’s  prayers 
and  parables ;  John’s  is  for  all  men  in  all  time, 
it  gives  the  Gospel  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
and  of  Eternal  Life.  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Birth  op  Jesus  Christ. 

Luke  it.  1  16. 

Golden  Text. — Unto  you  is  bom  this  day, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. — Luke  ii.  11. 

Verse  1.  The  context,  read  naturally,  would 
make  those  days  the  time  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mary’s  return  from  the  hill-country 
of  Judea — that  is,  six  months  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  The  decree  has  not  yet  been  found, 
but  Augustus  was  in  the  habit’ of  making  enu¬ 
merations  of  the  people.  The  Revised  Version 
(which  should  always  be  used)  shows  that  this 
was  not  a  taxing,  but  a  simple  enrollment,  such 
as  Augustus  often  practiced.  Judea  was  not 
a  province  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  but  had 
its  own  king,  Herod  ;  yet  it  was  independent 
practically  at  the  emperor’s  good  pleasure, 
and  Herod  would  naturally  accede  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  wish. 

Verse  2.  There  is  no  historic  authority  for 
supposing  that  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Jesus’  birth,  which  cannot  have 
been  later  than  4  B.C.  (It  was  not  till  the 
sixth  century  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  rec¬ 
ognized  to  be  the  central  fact  in  history  and 
the  date  of  time  made  to  correspond,  and  at 
that  period  men  had  not  the  same  access  to 
records  of  past  time  that  they  have  since  had. 
Hence  the  mistake  of  four  years.)  We  know 
that  Quirinius  was  proconsul  ten  years  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  there  are  obscure  hints 
that  suggest  that  he  may  have  been  proconsul 
four  or  five  years  after  His  birth,  possibly  ear¬ 
lier  ;  but  the  most  natural  supposition  is  that 
he  was  the  imperial  commissioner  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  census,  and  that  Luke,  with  the 
method  of  writing  which  he  has  described 
(Lu.  i.  1-4,  R.V.)  has  overlooked  the  distinction. 

Verses  3-5.  Combining  this  account  with 
that  of  Matthew  (i.  18-25), there  are  natural  rea¬ 
sons  why  very  soon  after  Mary’s  return  from 
her  visit  to  Elizabeth,  Joseph  should  be  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  remove 
with  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  He  was  also,  we 
must  believe,  a  devout  student  of  prophecy, 
and  knew,  like  the  wise  men  of  his  time 
(Matt,  ii.4,5),  that  the  promised  Saviour  was 
to  be  born  in  Bethlehem.  He  as  well  as  Mary 
(Luke  1,  27),  it  appears,  was  of  the  house 
and  family  of  David. 

Verse  6.  While  they  were  there,  read  natur¬ 
ally,  does  not  mean  immediately  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view,  founded 
upon  the  word  inn,  that  makes  the  wonderful 
Birth  take  place  on  the  very  night,  perhaps, 
that  they  arrived.  Every  natural  considera¬ 
tion  accords  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  that  they  had  made  the  journey  some 
time  previous.  They  certainly  purposed  to 
make  Bethlehem  their  dwelling ;  they  did  re¬ 
main  there  two  years  (Matt.  ii.  16),  and  needed 
a  special  message  from  heaven  not  to  return 
there  again  (Matt.  ii.  21-23). 

Verse  7.  On  coming  to  Bethlehem  they 
doubtless  expected  to  find  lodgings  with  a 
relative ;  the  word  translated  inn  is  not  that 
generally  so  used,  as  in  x.  34,  and  caravansa¬ 
ries  were  not  likely  to  be  found  in  villages  of 
this  size.  But  on  arriving  they  found  the 
little  village  crowded  and  even  their  friend's 
guest  chamber  occupied  (the  word  in  xxii.  11). 
Every  thing  in  the  narrative  that  follows  ap¬ 
pears  to  point  to  the  supposition  that  their 
relatives  were  shepherds,  those  indeed  to  whom  | 


were  entrusted  the  care  of  the  Temple  fiock 
(see  under  Verse  10),  and  that  the  fiock 
being  at  this  season  in  the  fields  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  their  disused  cattle  shed  (doubt¬ 
less  a  cave  and  probably  the  one  now  shown 
as  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity)  was  put  at  Jo¬ 
seph’s  disposal  as  being  more  retired  and  more 
commodious  than  anything  his  host’s  dwelling 
could  afford. 

Verse  8.  What  has  just  been  said  gives  one 
answer  to  the  question  why  it  was  to  these 
shepherds  that  the  first  announcement  was 
made.  Supposing  them  to  be  relatives  of  Jo¬ 
seph  or  perhaps  more  probably  of  Mary,  and 
supposing  Joseph  and  Mary  to  have  sojourned 
with  them  for  some  little  time,  they  being  the 
men  of  devout  minds  that  we  know  they  must 
have  been,  what  more  natural  than  that  they 
were  at  this  very  hour  praying  and  waiting  for 
and  expecting  “the  consolation  of  Israel.” 

Verse  10.  They  were,  as  we  know  from 
history,  keeping  the  Temple  fiock,  the  lambs 
designed  for  sacrifice.  Now  suddenly  comes 
to  them  from  Heaven  an  announcement  which 
to  men  of  their  spiritual  attainments  may 
have  signified  that  sacrifice  for  sin  would  soon 
be  no  longer  needed.  An  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  beside  them,  with  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  j)eople.  Naturally 
they  were  sore  afraid  at  the  first  moment. 
The  more  devout  the  mind,  the  more  deep 
the  awe,  because  the  more  clear  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  vision  of  the  invisible  world.  Good 
tidings  is  the  gospel;  the  Greek  word  meaning 
bring  good  tidings  is  our  word  evangelize  :  so, 
as  many  writers  have  pointed  out,  this  angel 
was  the  first  evangelist.  I  emugelize  to  you  a 
great  Joy  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  first 
English  Bible  (Wiclif’s). 

Verse  11.  Christ  is  the  same  word  as  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  it  means  The  Anointed.  The  Jewish 
people  were  expecting  and  longing  for  the 
Messiah,  but  most  of  them  expected  in  him  a 
Saviour  not  from  sin,  but  from  their  enemies, 
especially  from  the  continually  threatening  and 
soon  to  be  realized  Roman  dominion.  Lord 
does  not  imply  divinity ;  it  means  Master,  or 
as  we  say  Sir,  an  appelation  of  respect ;  or  a 
token  of  headship  as  of  a  house  or  family. 
But  as  implying  supreme  authority  in  a  small 
sphere,  it  had  come  also  to  be  applied  in  a 
large  sphere,  not  only  to  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  (Matt  i.  20,  ii.  15;  Acts 
ii.  20,  etc.) 

Verse  12.  On  the  supposition  given  above 
the  sign  was  by  no  means  obscure.  They 
should  find  a  babe  lying  in  a  manger  that 
they  knew  of. 

Verse  13,  14.  The  angel  had  probably  stood 
beside  the  shepherds  in  form  of  man  though 
clothed  in  an  unmistakable  glory,  but  be  had 
hardly  finished  his  message  when  suddenly  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  appeared.  We 
are  not  told  where,  except  that  they  were 
mth  the  angel,  and  burst  into  a  triumphant 
song, as  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  priests  always 
burst  forth  into  music  when  the  sacrifice  was 
laid  upon  the  altar  in  the  temple.  Their  song, 
brief  as  it  is,  has  been  variously  translated. 
The  Revision  gives  a  different  one  from  the 
Authorized  Version;  another  makes  the  last 
clause,  “Among  men  of  good  will,”  and  still 
another  is : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 

And  upon  earth  peace— 

Among  men  good  pleasure ! 

Verses  15,  16.  Of  course  the  shepherds 
hastened  to  Bethlehem  as  soon  as  they  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  awe  and  ecstasy  of  the  angel 
vision  and  message.  Of  course  they  found  the 
sign  as  it  had  been  given.  There,  lying  in 
the  disused  manger,  lay  the  Wondrous  Babe, 
the  Unspeakable  Gift  of  Heaven,  the  one  only 
Hope  of  Earth. 


MISS  WILLARD’S  WELCOME  HOME. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  after  an  absence  of 
some  months  in  England  for  rest,  now  returns 
to  America  to  take  up  work  as  her  strength 
may  permit.  In  bidding  her  farewell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  “The  Woman’s  Sig¬ 
nal”  says:  “We  have  welcomed  reformers  from 
beyond  the  seas,  but  to  few  is  it  ever  given  to 
receive  so  heartfelt  an  ovation  as  that  accord¬ 
ed  to  Frances  E.  Willard  in  Queen’s  Hall  last 
week.  ” 

Another  thought  in  connection  with  her  life- 
work  mentioned  in  the  same  paper  is  this: 
“Conscience  and  heart,  then,  were  the  forces 
with  which  Miss  Willard  counted;  they  are 
the  forces  that  will  save  the  world,  if  it  ever 
is  saved.  ” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  friends  of  this  heroic 
women  to  give  her  a  warm  welcome  home  no 
less  abounding  in  enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  not 
only  to  herself,  but  also  to  the  cause  which 
she  represents.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Fifty  seventh  Street 
and  Sixth  Avenue  (the  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur, 
pastor),  on  Thursday  evening,  June  21st,  at  8 
o’clock. 


SENTIMENT  VS.  HONESTY. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Rochester,  was  a 
looker-on  during  the  Smith  case,  and  spoke  of 
it  in  a  recent  interview  as  follows: 

He  said  that  Dr.  Smith  showed  himself  a 
reverent  and  educated  Christian  man.  His 
defense  was  able.  He  contended  that  he  did 
not  oppose  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
but  set  forth  a  defensible  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  differed 
from  his  accusers  in  the  interpretation  of 
what  was  signified  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Both  agreed  that  there  were  human 
and  divine  elements  in  the  Bible,  but  differed 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  human  element. 

Dr.  Stewart  declared  that  there  was  some 
strange  speaking  during  the  trial,  and  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  listener  was  more  than  once 
reminded  of  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  Men 
rose  and  appealed  to  Dr.  Smith  to  recant,  not 
on  the  ground  of  scholarship,  but  upon  the 
ground  of  sentiment,  hist  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  intdlectual  honesty. 

Dr.  Smith  was  condemned  by  a  vote  of  4  to 
1,  which  represented  a  triumph  of  the  con¬ 
servative  element  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  vote,  however,  was  not  a  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
there  existed  a  large  and  infiuential  minority 
not  in  sympathy  with  this  sentiment.  A 
Presbyterian  League  had  been  formed  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  for  the  members  of  the  church, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better 
presentation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  church. 

In  reverting  to  the  attitude  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  speaker  declared  the  Baptists  had 
no  ecclesiastical  courts  except  the  local  church. 
There  had  never  been  a  trial  in  the  church  for 
heresy,  so  far  as  he  knew.  Men  had  left  the 
church,  but  none  had  ever  been  expelled. 
“Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  denomination 
believed  in  higher  criticism,  and  I  surely  be¬ 
lieve,”  continued  the  speaker,  “that  had  Dr. 
Smith  been  tried  before  a  Baptist  tribunal  of 
Baptist  ecclesiasts,  be  would  not  have  been 
condemned.” 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Stewart  emphasized  the 
rights  of  scholars  to  pursue  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Bible.  He  said  that  many  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  hear  of  the  possible  errancjr  of  the 
Bible,  but  this  was  not  the  right  spirit.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  door  should  be  closed 
against  research  provided  it  was  true  to  truth. 
Serious  as  some  of  the  questions  in  dispute 
were  there  was  no  real  fear  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  religion  were  threatened.  Every  de¬ 
vout  Christian  should  go  in  quest  of  all  the 
real  facts  concerning  the  sixty  six  books  of 
the  Bible. 


The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  of  Campbell,  author 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Series  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  fall  by  the  Randolphs,  on  the  “Life 
of  St.  Paul  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
Harmonized  and  arranged  in  Chronological 
order.  ” 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


HOME  FROM  SCHOOL. 

Now  liere  I  am  in  the  sweet  old  place— 

Yes,  little  mother, I’m  here  to  stay; 

Let  me  hold  your  hair  axalnst  my  face 
And  kiss  both  choeks  in  the  dear  old  way. 

Jost  look  at  me  hard— I’m  well  and  strong:: 

Just  feel  my  arms-  they’ll  stand  the  test ; 

I’ll  KO  to  the  kitchen  where  I  belong; 

Von  go  to  the  porch  and  rest. 

Now,  hear,  little  mother,  you  dear  little  mother. 

Sit  under  the  porch  and  rest. 

I  like  my  teachers.  I  like  my  books : 

I  had  my  share  of  the  pranks  and  fun ; 

Rut  my  heart  came  back  to  the  sweet  home  nooks, 
And  rested  with  you  when  the  day  was  done. 

I  used  to  think  what  you  had  for  tea ; 

J  ust  what  you  were  doing  .and  bow  you  were  d  ressed; 
And  somehow  or  other  it  seemed  to  me 
You  didn't  take  half  enough  rest. 

You  sly  little  mother,  you  sprv  little  mother. 

I’m  going  to  have  you  rest. 

De  <r  little  mother,  it  biings  the  tetrs 
W'leaever  I  think  what  I’ve  let  you  do; 

You've  planned  for  my  pleasure  years  and  years— 

It's  time  I  planned  a  little  for  you. 

drop  that  apron  and  smooth  your  hair ; 

Read,  visit,  or  knit— what  suits  you  best ; 
l.ean  back  In  your  cliair,  let  go  y'our  care. 

And  really  and  truly  rest. 

You  nett  little  mother,  you  sweet  little  mother, 

Ju-t  take  a  soft  chair  and  rest. 


THE  BANNER  OF  PROMISE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

“He  looked  so  feeble  and  old,  Hugh,  and  he 
coughed  just  as  poor  father  used  to,  and  he 
hadn't  on  any  overcoat  or  rubbers  this  raw, 
dair.p  day ;  besides,  his  clothes  were  thin  and 
shabby,  and  his  shoes  were  quite  worn.  He 
said  he  had  to  make  his  living  some  way,  and 
so  a  friend  printed  these  banners  and  he  is 
trying  to  sell  them.” 

The  woman  who  spoke  these  words  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  with  “The  Banner  of 
Promise”  in  her  hand.  It  was  composed  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  promises  from  God’s  Word. 
Her  husband  who  bad  just  come  in  cast  a 
quick  glance  at  his  wife’s  new  purchase,  but 
there  was  a  troubled  look  on  his  face. 

“I  was  just  thinking  where  to  hang  it,”  she 
continued.  “Would  you  put  it  up  over  the 
table,  or  between  the  two  doors?” 

“Hang  it  anywhere  you  have  a  mind  to, 
Martha,  I  haven’t  much  interest  in  the  thing. 
How  much  did  you  give  for  it?” 

“Only  twenty  flv©  cents,  Hugh.” 

“Twenty-five  cents  is  twenty-five  cents  these 
times,  Martha.  ” 

“Yes,  Hugh,  I  know  it.  I  wish  I  hadn’t 
bought  the  banner.  You  know  I  scarcely 
ever  buy  things  from  agents  going  around, 
but  somehow  there  was  something  about  this 
white  haired,  feeble  old  man  that  made  me 
think  of  father.  It  would  be  so  dreadful,  you 
know,  if  he  had  had  to  have  gone  about  in 
that  way.” 

“Yes,  Martha,  you  probably  did  right  in 
helping  the  man,  but  money  is  getting  mighty 
scarce,  I  can  tell  you,  and  we  must  count 
every  penny.  But  perhaps  the  poor  old  man 
needed  the  twenty-five  cents  more  than  we  do. 
No  encouragement  again  to  day,  and  I  have 
tramped  and  tramped  all  day  long.  It’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  for  a  man  who  wants  to  work, 
who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  is  willing  to 
turn  his  hand  to  anything  that  will  bring  in 
money  to  keep  his  family  from  going  hungry, 
and  yet  can’t  get  a  job  anywhere.” 

The  man  sat  down  in  the  large  chair  in  the 
corner  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if 
he  would  shut  out  the  fierj'  eyes  and  merciless 
look  cf  the  wolf  who  was  already  beginning  to 
peep  into  his  door. 

Martha  Graves  had  never  seen  such  a  look 
of  despair  on  her  husband’s  face  before.  It 
frightened  her.  She  bung  the  banner  up  over 
the  table  on  a  nail  she  could  easily  reach,  and 
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went  over  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  put 
her  arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“Perhaps  things  will  be  brighter  to-morrow, 
dear,”  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  and 
a  sense  of  choking  in  her  throat.  “Don’t  be 
discouraged,  think  of  baby  and  me.” 

“That  is  just  what  is  driving  me  to  despera¬ 
tion,  the  thought  of  you  and  baby  coming  to 
want.  If  it  were  not  for  you - ”  the  sen¬ 

tence  was  not  finished,  for  the  baby  stirred  in 
the  cradle  and  the  mother  went  to  rock  it. 

“Baby  wont  go  to  sleep  again,”  she  said. 
“Come  here,  Hugh,  and  look  at  him.” 

The  father  was  soon  at  his  wife’s  side,  and 
as  they  both  bent  over  the  cradle,  baby  looked 
into  their  faces  and  smiled.  Baby’s  outlook 
was  all  brightness  and  trust  with  those  two 
loving  faces  looking  into  bis.  Baby  had  had 
a  long  nap  and  was  forcibly  announcing  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  laid  aside  in  the  cradle 
any  longer,  so  tbe  father  took  him  up  in  his 
arms,  and  the  lovelight  chased  the  dark 
shadows  that  had  brooded  over  that  father’s 
face.  The  wife,  remembering  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  eaten  only  a  meagre  breakfast,  and 
that  he  had  not  tasted  food  since  that  early 
hour,  began  to  busy  herself  about  getting  a 
warm  supper.  She  felt  hope  springing  up  in 
her  heart  again  as  she  watched  her  husband 
toss  the  baby  up  and  down  and  talk  in  soft 
tones  to  tbe  little  fellow.  Hugh  stood  in  front 
of  the  table,  and  almost  unconsciously  his 
eyes  rested  on  "The  Banner  of  Promise.” 
Hugh  Graves  was  very  particular  about  having 
things  plumb,  and  his  wife  had  not  hung  the 
banner  straight,  so  he  readjusted  the  cord 
As  he  looked  to  see  if  it  was  just  right,  his 
eye  fell  on  these  words:  “He  shall  call  upon 
me  and  I  will  answer  him.  I  will  be  with  him 
in  trouble.  I  will  deliver  him  and  honor 
him”  (Psa.  xci.  I.*)).  “Be of  good  courage  and 
He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart,  all  ye  that 
hope  in  the  Lord”  (Psa.  xxxi.  24).  “They 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  and  He 
delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses”  (Psa. 
cvii. ). 

“Some  very  good  texts  on  that  banner, 
Martha,”  he  said,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
kitchen.  “I  wonder  if  the  old  man  got  it  up 
himself?” 

“Yes,  Hugh,  he  did,  for  he  told  me  so.  He 
said  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  his 
life,  and  those  promises  had  given  him  com¬ 
fort  and  strength.  ” 

“If  he  is  such  a  good  old  man,  I  wonder 
why  the  Lord  left  him  in  his  old  age  to  suffer 
for  the  comforts  of  life?” 

“That  very  thought  came  into  my  mind, 
too,  but  he  seemed  so  very  happy,  and  said 
he  wondered  what  he  could  find  to  do  these 
hard  times  when  so  many  younger  and 
stronger  men  could  not  get  work.  But  he 
said  the  Lord  was  good  to  him  and  put  the 
thought  of  this  banner  in  his  mind,  and  a 
printer  friend  offered  to  print  them  for  him, 
and  another  friend  mounted  them,  and  he 
had  sold  enough  to  pay  his  way  thus  far.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  a  w'idow 
with  three  children,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  burden  to  her  as  long  as  he  could  possibly 
take  care  of  himself,  but  he  makes  his  home 
with  her.  I  really  wish  you  could  have  seen 
him,  Hugh,  he  had  such  a  holy,  peaceful  look 
in  his  face  when  he  was  talking.” 

After  supper  Hugh  Graves  buttoned  his  coat 
to  his  throat  and  turned  up  the  collar.  “I’ve 
promised  to  meet  Donald  McChesney  at  Far¬ 
rell’s  to-night.  Martha.” 

This  good,  loving  wife  had  heard  rumors  of 
Donald  McChesney’s  falling  into  bad  ways 
since  he  lost  hia  situation  at  the  factory. 
“Oh,  Hugh,  dear,  please  do  not  go  out  again 
to-night ;  stay  with  baby  and  me ;  you  have 
been  gone  all  day.”  But  the  husband  bad 
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already  placed  his  hand  on  the  door-latch. 
“If  you  must  go,  do  put  on  your  overcoat,  the 
air  is  so  chilly. " 

A  strange  look  came  over  the  husband’s 
face,  and  in  an  instant  Martha  Graves  remem¬ 
bered  that  her  husband  did  not  have  bis  over¬ 
coat  on  when  he  came  in.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  ask  any  questions ;  she  knew 
too  well  that  it  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker’s 
shop,  where  her  silver  spoons  and  Hugh’s 
watch  went  two  weeks  before.  A  sudden 
faintness  came  over  her.  and  as  she  leaned  on 
the  table  for  support,  she  turned  her  eyes  up 
to  the  banner  and  read  these  words:  “He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
hath  no  might  He  increaseth  strength”  (Isaiah 
xi.  29).  “I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee  (Heb.  xiii.  5).  “Draw  nigh  to  God  and 
He  will  draw  nigh  to  you”  (James  iv.  8).  She 
read  them  aloud  and  then  putting  her  arms 
around  her  husband  and  resting  her  bead  on 
his  shoulder,  she  said : 

“Oh,  Hugh,  we  have  not  called  on  the  Lord 
in  our  trouble,  we  have  forgotten  Him ;  we  do 
not  trust  Him  as  we  ought.  ” 

“Yes,  Martha,  but  if  tbe  Lord  is  just  and 
righteous  in  all  His  ways,  why  does  He  per¬ 
mit  such  a  condition  of  things?” 

“We  cannot  answer  that  question,  Hugh, 
but  we  must  trust  Him.  I  read  not  long  ago 
something  that  just  comes  to  my  mind :  ‘To 
be  faithful  in  darkness  is  the  supreme  test  to 
which  the  human  spirit  is  subjected.  ’  ” 

“Well  it’s  dark  enough  now,  so  far  as  the 
business  outlook  is  concerned,  I  can  tell  you, 
Martha.  And  you  cannot  understand  how 
demoralizing  it  is  to  a  man  of  my  independ¬ 
ence  to  be  out  of  employment,  I  always  had 
a  steady  job  and  earned  a  good  living  until 
the  factory  shut  down,  and  now  for  months  I 
have  been  tramping  and  begging,  not  for 
bread,  but  for  honest  labor  to  enable  me  to 
earn  it.” 

There  he  stood — Hugh  Graves — a  strong, 
stalwart,  honest  man,  knowing  that  the  wolf 
had  already  begun  to  stare  into  that  once 
happy  and  prosperous  home,  and  yet  how  was 
he  going  to  drive  it  away? 

Again  his  wife  cast  her  eye  up  to  the  ban¬ 
ner  and  read:  “The  Lord  is  good;  a  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  He  knoweth 
them  that  trust  Him.” 

The  baby  put  out  its  little  hands  to  the  fath¬ 
er,  and  he  unbuttoned  his  coat,  turned  down 
his  collar,  and  took  him. 

“You  wouldn’t  mind,  Hugh,  if  I  ran  out  a 
few  moments,  would  you?  It  seems  as  if  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  if  it  is  chilly,  would  do 
me  good.  ” 

“You  don’t  get  a  chance  nowadays  to  get 
out  much,  dear,”  and  the  husband  who  had 
always  been  so  gentle  and  loving  bent  down 
and  kissed  tbe  trusting  face  that  looked  up 
into  his. 

“I  was  quite  afraid  I  would  not  find  you 
home,  Mr.  Farnsworth,”  said  Mrs.  Graves,  a 
half  hour  later,  as  she  was  ushered  into  the 
minister’s  parlor. 

“I  was  wondering  to-day  what  had  become 
of  you,  Mrs.  Graves.  I  have  not  seen  you  or 
your  husband  at  church  for  months.  ” 

“No,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  we  haven’t  been  at 
church  lately.  You  know  Hugh  lost  his  situ¬ 
ation  when  the  factory  shut  down,  and  he  has 
had  no  work  this  winter.  He  is  all  discour¬ 
aged  about  getting  any,  Mr.  Farnsworth. 
There  is  a  strange  look  in  his  face,  too,  that 
I  never  saw  there  before.  I  am  very  anxious 
about  him,  and  I  came  here  to  ask  if  you 
could  do  anything  about  helping  him  find  an¬ 
other  situation.” 

“A  friend  spoke  to  me  to-day  about  getting 
a  good,  reliable  man  to  work  for  him,  Mrs. 
Graves.  Strange  I  did  not  think  of  Hugh. 
I’ll  see  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  you  ask 
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Hugh  to  step  around  to  my  study  about  eleven 
o’clock. 

A  bright  look  was  on  the  wife’s  face  as  she 
repeated  the  minister’s  words  to  her  husband. 

“I’ve  heard  so  many  such  things  and  been 
disappointed,  Martha,  that  I  do  not  place 
much  dependence  on  them.” 

“Well,  dear,  let  us  ask  God  to  help  us.  We 
have  not  prayed  together  as  we  used  to,  and 
we  have  been  discouraged  and  troubled  and 
have  forgotten  to  acknowledge  Him.  Read 
that  text  at  the  head  of  the  second  row  of  the 
banner:  ‘In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.  ’  ” 

The  next  morning  Hugh  Graves  went  to  the 
minister’s  study.  The  friend  he  had  spoken 
to  that  morning  had  engaged  a  man.  He  was 
sorry,  but  if  Hugh  would  call  at  the  number 
r-nd  street  on  the  card  the  minister  handed 
him,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  a  position. 

Hugh’s  heart  was  heavy,  and  he  started 
with  slow-paced  feet  to  the  destination  writ 
ten  on  the  card.  He  had  met  with  disap¬ 
pointment  so  often  that  he  had  lost  hope. 

But  at  last  the  time  of  anxious  waiting  was 
at  an  end.  Hugh  obtained  a  good  position 
with  salary  beyond  his  anticipations  as  times 
were.  He  hastened  home  to  his  wife  with 
a  new  light  on  his  face  and  new  courage  in 
his  heart.  The  prayer  of  thankfulness  was 
offered  to  God  from  two  souls  that  had  learned 
to  cry  out  to  Him  for  deliverance  from  their 
troubles  and  to  find  His  promises  were  sure. 

“If  we  could  only  find  that  good  old  man, 
Hugh,  and  tell  him  what  his  ‘Banner  of 
Promise’  had  done  for  us,  how  happy  it  would 
make  him !” 


ABOUT  UKAl)  I’KNCILS 

Ask  the  next  wise  man  you  meet  how  many 
lead  pencils  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  If  he  answers  correctlj 
he  will  say  something  less  than  four  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  The  Northwestern 
Lumberman  says  that  the  wood  of  which  these 
pencils  are  made  now  comes  from  Florida.  It 
is  red  cedar,  straight-grained  and  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  knots.  One  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  has  a  mill  in  Florida  where 
cedar  logs  are  transformed  into  strips  of  about 
seven  inches  long,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  three  inches  wide.  These  strips  are 
crated  and  sent  North.  Six  grooves  are  made 
lengthwise ;  into  these  grooves  the  graphite  is 
placed  and  two  strips  are  glued  together.  The 
block  is  then  split  into  squares  and  the  pencils 
finished  either  round  or  hexagon,  as  desired. 

The  pencil  industry  uses  up  a  large  amount 
of  cedar.  If  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
computation,  it  requires  the  timber  from  not 
less  than  2, GOO  acres  (at  25  trees  to  the  acre), 
to  supply  the  pencil  manufactures  of  this 
country.  In  addition,  considerable  cedar  is 
exported  to  Germany.  Alabama  was  once  the 
great  pencil  cedar  producing  State,  but  its 
cedar,  which  was  clearer  and  larger  than  that 
found  in  Florida,  is  exhausted.  Manufacturers 
have  tested  other  kinds  of  wood  with  a  view 
to  finding  a  substitute  for  cedar,  but  so  far 
without  success. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  to  make  one  pencil.  The 
graphite  is  ground  and  mixed  with  great  care, 
and  in  this  mixture  is  the  pencil  maker’s 
Tiecret.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  machine 
that  might  properly  be  called  a  little  sausage 
staffer,  from  the  end  of  which  is  forced  a 
constant  stream  of  lead  the  proper  size  for  a 
pencil.  These  threads  of  lead  are  cut  in 
lengths,  baked  in  an  oven,  and  when  hard  are 
glued  into  the  little  grooves.  The  rough  pen¬ 
cils  are  shaped  either  round  or  hexagon  at  the 
rate  of  To  a  minute  or  45,000  a  day ;  125  pencils 
a  minute  or  75,000  a  day  are  colored  and  var 
nished ;  burnishing  and  stamping  are  done  at 
the  rate  of  100  a  minute  or  00,000  a  day.  This 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  operated  by  girls 
not  more  than  12  years  of  age,  who,  no  doubt, 
earn  a  dollar  or  two  a  week. 

Twenty  years  ago  w'e  paid  more  for  a  pencil 
than  to-day.  The  invention  of  machineiy  and 
the  discovery  of  a  graphite  mine  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  them  at  least  50  per  cent.  Foreign 
pencils  have  been  gradually  ousted,  and  at 
present  we  export  about  as  many  lead  pencils 
;is  we  import 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


MICHIGAN. 

Benton  Harbor. — This  church,  of  a  year’s 
age,  is  building  a  $8,000  brick  sanctuary,  all 
of  the  cost  of  which  is  provided  for  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  advance. 

Detroit. — The  Second  Avenue  Church  (for¬ 
merly  United  Presbyterian)  has  called  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Thompson  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  who  began  his  labors  June  10th. 

White  Pigeon.— The  Rev.  Lee  T.  Fisher, 
D.  D. ,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  May 
9th. 

Hamilton. — This  little  church  is  enjoying 
the  labors  of  a  seminary  student,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man,  with  indications  of  good. 

Jackson. — The  Rev.  R.  S.  Inglis  of  the  First 
Church,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  has  accepted 
the  call  of  this  church. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. — The  Woodland  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Cleveland,  has  printed  a 
handsome  broad  paged  Souvenir,  giving  its 
history  in  brief.  Views  are  given  of  the 
several  buildings  of  the  great  congregation, 
including  of  course  its  grand  Sunday-school 
accommodations,  and  interspersed  are  pictures 
of  the  five  pastors,  and  in  the  place  of  honor, 
as  well  as  of  chronological  precedence,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  Mary  V an  Tine  Adams,  for  twenty- 
one  years  a  missionary  in  Africa  and  subse 
quently  a  Christian  worker  in  Cleveland,  whose 
legacy  of  one  thousand  dollars  left  in  custody 
of  the  Second  Church,  was  the  “nest  egg”  of 
the  Woodland  Avenue  Church.  The  several 
pastors,  viz  :  Rev.  Edward  P.  Gardner,  S. 
Le  Roy  Blake,  D.  D. ,  George  L.  Spining,  D.  D. , 
Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  C)harles 
Townsend,  the  present  pastor,  are  all  yet  com¬ 
paratively  young  men,  and  in  full  service. 
They  compose  a  worthy  line.  The  glazed 
covers  of  this  tasteful  “Souvenir”  are  secured 
at  the  back  by  a  deftly-tied  orange  ribbon. 

Northfield. — Our  church  has  recently  en¬ 
joyed  a  feast  of  things  spiritual.  A  revival 
service  covering  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
weeks  terminated  with  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  of  May  13th.  whereat  eighteen  members 
were  received.  The  pastor  was  nohly  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Chapin  of  Solon,  Ohio,  who 
preached  the  first  week,  and  hy  the  Rev  J. 
Nesbit  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  who  gave  assist¬ 
ance  on  two  Sahbaths.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh 
and  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Harris  each  preached  one 
sermon.  All  of  the  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  eleven 
of  them  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  Their 
average  age  was  above  thirty -two  years.  Nine 
had  been  enrolled  as  Sunday  school  scholars. 
One  was  an  aged  Catholic  lady  who  had  never 
before  been  in  a  Protestant  church.  An 
other  was  a  man  of  family  who  had  not  heard 
a  sermon  in  church  for  ten  years  The  busy 
season  of  spring  did  not  figure  as  an  obstacle. 
It  was  the  Lord’s  time,  and  He  hath  gotten  to 
Himself  the  greater  glory.  Our  church  build¬ 
ing,  too,  is  like  the  king’s  daughter,  all  glori¬ 
ous  without  and  within.  Fresh  paint  and 
paper,  new  carpet  and  lamps,  give  an  air  of 
tidiness  and  thrift  that  is  gratifying  to  behold. 
For  these  “great  things”  we  are  truly  glad. 

J.  C.  Glover,  Pastor. 
INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — A  condition  of  revived  spir¬ 
itual  interest  is  reported  in  the  Memorial 
Church.  At  the  communion  on  June  3rd  six 
teen  persons  were  added  to  the  membership, 
making  more  than  eighty  during  the  ten 
months  of  Mr.  Ballard’s  pastorate.  The 
church  building  has  been  frescoed  throughout 
and  presents  a  handsome  appearance.  A  new 
hymn-book  has  been  introduced  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  is  improved.  The  congregations  are  large, 
and  the  mid-week  prayer  and  conference 
meeting  attended  regularly  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  This  church  is  glad  to  record  its 
gratitude  to  God  for  all  His  goodness  and  for 
the  peace  and  joy  that  pervade  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  this  moment.  Last  week  five  meet¬ 
ings  for  prayer  and  praise  were  held  in  the 
chapel,  attended  by  679  persons.  And  the 
communion  was  one  of  the  most  precious  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  history  of  this  people. 

IOWA. 

Ackley. — The  Rev.  George  Earhart  has  just 
preached  hie  twenty-second  anniversary  ser- 
ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville.  —Fifty-six  new  members  were 
recently  received  into  the  State-street  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Morey,  D.D. ,  is  pas¬ 
tor,  the  first  results  of  the  Chapman  meetings. 


mon.  He  took  this  charge  with  only  nine 
members  and  a  small  congregation.  There 
are  now  more  than  150  members,  and  in  some 
respects  this  is  the  strongest  church  in  Water¬ 
loo  Presbytery.  At  this  anniversary  congre¬ 
gational  meeting  they  adopted  plans  and  spe¬ 
cifications  for  a  new  church  building  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 
Mr.  Earhart’s  is  now  the  second  oldest  pastor¬ 
ate  in  the  State,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  satisfied,  prosperous, 
and  happy  people.  So  writes  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey. 

Andrew. — At  the  communion  held  in  this 
church  May  13th  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Synodical 
Missionary,  officiated,  receiving  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  ten  by  profession  and  two  by  letter. 
It  was  a  delightful  occasion,  and  the  church 
is  greatly  encouraged.  Rev.  Mr.  Preston  of 
McCormick  has  just  been  called  to  this  charge, 
entered  upon  his  work. 

Wyoming.  —  This  church  continues  to  be 
greatly  encouraged  under  Rev.  A.  P.  Cooper,  who 
was  installed  May  1st,  services  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  Since  Mr.  Cooper’s  work  began  six 
months  ago,  thirty- eight  have  been  received 
into  the  church,  thirty-five  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession.  The  prayer-meeting  has  increased 
until  now  the  attendance  ranges  from  fifty  to 
seventy- five.  T.  S.  B. 

Fonda.  —  It  was  our  privilege  to  spend  a 
night  with  the  energetic  people  of  this  church 
recently  and  to  be  introduced  to  the  new 
manse  recenly  completed.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
manses  in  the  State,  and  it  is  owned  by  the 
church  and  free  from  debt. 

MARYLAND. 

Leaving  the  Old  Homestead.  —One  of  our 
younger  ministers,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Sawyer,  has  left  us  to  take  orders  from  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  released  from  his  p.nstorate  over  the  his 
toric  Drawyers  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
28th  ult.,  and  has  taken  up  residence  with 
Bishop  Coleman  at  Bishopstead,  Wilmington, 
for  the  present  month,  where  he  will  begin  his 
work  in  the  parish  of  Clayton.  It  is  perhaps 
right  to  say  that  Mr.  Sawyer  has  gone  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  his  own  will  and  choice, 
not  from  any  sudden  impulse  but  with  mature 
reference  for  service  in  that  connection.  That 
e  carries  with  him  the  good  will  of  all,  is 
manifest  from  the  resolutions  given  below. 
After  seven  years  in  the  ministry  of  our  church, 
during  which  time  he  has  steadily  grown  in 
the  esteem  of  his  people  and  the  value  of  bis 
ministrations,  it  is  to  be  expected,  now  that 
be  works  with  a  freer  hand  and  a  lighter 
heart,  that  the  Episcopal .  ministry  will  gain 
more  than  we  lose.  The  work  is  one,  and  the 
workmen  are  not  really  divided.  Mr.  Sawyer 
raduated  from  Yale  in  1883,  and  from  Union 
eminary  in  1887,  and  immediately  accepted  a 
call  to  Delaware  where  he  was  licensed, 
ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle  in  June  of  that  year.  The  action  of 
the  church  and  of  the  Presbytery  on  his  with¬ 
drawal  is  as  follows.  Mr.  D.  W.  Corbit  offered 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  1st,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation 
of  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Sawyer,  we  wish  to 
place  upon  record  some  expressions  of  the  deep 
regret,  and  profound  sorrow  which  this  severance 
of  our  pastoral  relations  brings  upon  us. 

Resolved,  id.  That  we  would  hereby  express  our 
appreciition  of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  many  noble  traits  of 
character  and  our  strong  desire,  that  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may  attend  him  and  his 
family  throughout  their  future'  lives. 

Resolved,  Sd,  That  the  members  of  this  congre¬ 
gation  extend  to  Mr.  Sawyer  their  heartfelt  thanks 
for  his  uniform  kindness  toward  each  individual 
member,  for  his  sincere  sympathy  in  all  our  joys 
and  trials,  for  his  broad  Christ-like  charity  and 
devotion  to  the  work  set  before  him,  and  for  the 
signal  ability  and  scholarship  he  has  shown  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God  and  teaching  us  the  way 
of  Life. 

The  above  were  unanimously  adopted. 

L.  G.  Vandegrift,  Chairman. 

Attest; 

J.  H.  George  Secretary. 

The  Presbytery  passed  the  following  appro¬ 
priate  minute ; 

Whereas,  our  brother,  the  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer, 
is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  labor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other 
religious  body.  Therefore,  resolved,  that  we  cheer¬ 
fully  testify  that  our  brother  has  been  a  minister  of 
our  church  in  good  and  regular  standing  and  that 
we  pray  for  his  success  in  his  future  field  of  minis¬ 
terial  labor. 

W.  H  Miller,  Stat^  Clerk 
Done  in  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Middletown, 
Del.,  May  28th,  1894. 
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Cburcb  flbuetc. 

By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

A  WORD  ON  VACATIONS. 

The  question  of  choir  vacations  is  receiving 
yearly  more  attention.  The  time  was  when 
choirs  were  expected  to  be  in  their  places  as 
long  as  the  church  remained  open.  As  the 
cultivation  of  music  in  the  Church  increased 
and  a  higher  grade  of  organists  and  singers 
came  into  demand,  the  vacation  question  was 
thrust  into  the  trustees’  meeting  and  had  to 
be  decided,  and  to-day  it  is  practically  under¬ 
stood  that  choir  members  are  entitled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  respite  from  their  work. 

In  large  cities  where  several  societies  com 
bine  and  hold  services  in  one  church  during 
the  hot  weather,  the  vacation  matter  settles 


THE  GOSHEN  FESTIVAI.. 

Favorable  notices  appear  in  the  musical 
journals  of  the  festival  just  held  by  the 
Goshen  Vocal  Society,  of’which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  spoken.  Says  the  Musical  Courier : 

The  society  owes  its  artistic  success  entirely 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  its  capable  director, 
who  is  a  thorough  musician  and  a  painstaking 
and  aggressive  choral  trainer.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Amherst  College  in  187B,  where  he 
was  the  second  tenor  and  leader  of  the  then 
famous  Amherst  Quartet.  He  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Goshen,  and  is 
greatly  admired  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  beloved  on  account  of  his  nobility  of 
character. 

Goshen  is  a  pretty  town  of  about  3,500  peo¬ 
ple,  and  its  Vocal  Society  does  better  work 
than  that  of  any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the 
country,  which  is  indeed  a  distinction  worth 
having. 


ORGANISTS’  TENl  RE  IN  PARIS. 


Kifty^two  Organ  Talks.  3. 

By  the  Chelrioan  of  the  Mueic  Committee. 

MR.  LEVELHEAD’S  REPORT. 

In  a  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ,  continued  Mr.  Level- 
head.  you  will  notice  some  improvement,  no  doubt, 
over  this  blowing  apparatus  as  found  on  an  ancient 
obelisk  at  Constantinople. 


itself,  except  in  the  case  of  the  church  which 
is  to  remain  open.  It  is  usually,  and  not  un¬ 
justly  expected,  where  three  or  four  churches 
take  turns  in  remaining  open,  that  the  open 
church  shall  defray  all  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  services.  Where  this  is  done,  the 
church  authorities  usually  expect  the  choir, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  the  minister,  to  re¬ 
main  on  duty. 

The  minister,  however,  is  generally  allowed 
one  or  two  months  for  rest  and  recuperation, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  is  almost  universally 
recognized.  But  in  the  case  of  the  choir  this 
necessity  is  not  understood  nor  admitted.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  compare  the 
work  of  the  choir  to  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
minister,  but  playing  and  singing  in  church 
are  not  the  only  work  done  by  a  choir  any 
more  than  preaching  two  sermons  a  week  is 
the  only  work  of  a  minister.  The  entire  time 
of  an  active  pastor  is  taken  up  by  church 
duties  and  so  bis  salary  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  his  support.  The  choristers  are 
paid  for  only  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  have 
to  work  outside  the  church  for  the  rest  of 
their  living.  As  has  been  explained  before  in 
these  columns  a  professional  musician’s  yearly 
living  is  made  in  nine  or  ten  months.  He  is 
under  a  nervous  strain  night  and  day  playing 
or  singing  in  concerts  and  church,  and  in 
teaching,  which  strain  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  It  is  seldom 
realized  by  those  to  whom  music  is  simply  a 
recreation,  who  wonder  how  a  musician  can 
become  “music  tired.” 

But  while  every  true  musician  loves  his  art 
and  would  not  change  his  specialty  for 
any  mercantile  pursuit,  there  still  comes  a 
time  when  the  sound  of  a  piano,  organ,  or 
voice  is  a  pain  rather  than  a  pleasure.  Hav¬ 
ing,  since  the  6rst  of  September,  heard  music 
in  some  form  for  six  or  more  hours  a  day.  he 
feels  that,  with  the  end  of  June  there  might 
come  an  advantageous  cessation  of  musical 
work.  If  it  can  be  laid  aside  for  a  few 
weeks  the  old  love  for  it  will  return  stronger 
than  ever,  and  church  and  other  musical 
duties  will  be  resumed  with  increased  zeal. 
Churches  will  not  lose  in  the  end  by  being 
liberal  to  their  choirs  in  the  matter  of  vaca¬ 
tions. 

To  those  fortunate  choristers  who  are  to  en¬ 
joy  holidays  of  unusual  length,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  broadening  the  range  of  their  muscial 
knowledge.  We  beg  to  suggest  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  church  music  that  they  read  the  two 
series  of  Studies  in  Worship  Music,  by  John 
Spencer  Curwen  (London,  J.  Curwen  and 
Sons,  8  and  9  Warwick  Lane,  E.  C. ),  and  Stu¬ 
dies  in  Musical  History,  by  Louis  S.  Davis 
(G,  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York).  They  will 
be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  create  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  mission  of  music  in  worship. 


Fannie  Edgar  Thomas  draws  an  interesting 
series  of  letters  on  Organist  Life  in  Paris  to  a 
close  by  a  suggestive  paragraph  which  might 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  both  organists  and 
music  committees  in  America.  Something  is 
wrong  when  changes  in  the  organ  loft  are 
made  so  frequently  as  in  this  country : 

There  is  little  change  in  organ  loft  life  in 
Paris.  Onceonanorganbenchorin  “chapelle,” 
the  organist  or  director  is  there  to  stay.  Sev¬ 
en  of  those  I  have  met  have  been  in  the  same 
position  over  forty-five  years.  Twenty  five 
years  is  an  average.  Four  or  six  years  was. 
I  believe,  the  least  number,  except  the  case  of 
M.  Seguy.  But  one  organist  had  access  to  his 
organ  except  for  service ;  but  two  gave  re¬ 
citals;  but  one  ever  spoke  criticisms  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  like  malice ;  but  four 
were  not  married.  By  the  way,  as  to  their 
homes,  I  know  almost  all  of  them,  and  I 
must  say,  that  among  my  acquaintances  in 
America  no  purer,  sweeter,  more  domestic  or 
wholesome  homes  exist  than  those  I  know  of 
the  organists  of  Paris. 


We  have  received  the  programme  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  praise  service  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,”  on  Children’s  Day  at  the 
Fort-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit.  The 
Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of 
this  church,  is  widely  known  for  his  interest 
in  sacred  music,  and  the  occasion  referred  to 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  inspiring  service. 
The  theme  was  the  resurrection,  developed  by 
music  selected  from  two  oratorios,  and  appro¬ 
priate  hymns.  We  shall  refer  to  this  more 
fully  hereafter,  adding  for  the  present  only 
that  the  organist  and  director  was  Mr.  N.  J. 
Corey,  the  organist  of  the  church. 


Richard  Redhead,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  organ  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Paddington,  after  thirty  years  of 
work,  on  account  of  physical  infirmity.  The 
church  will  allow  him  a  pension  of  £110  per 
annum  His  church  compositions  are  numer¬ 
ous,  important  among  them  being  several  books 
of  hymn-tunes,  some  of  which  are  well  known. 

Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

3t8  a  320  East  39tli  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

fluller  &  Abel, 

(Lat*  of  tho  RooMoelt  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

CHURCH. 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  far  Cataloow. 


In  a  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  the  bellows  or  reser¬ 
voir  of  air  is  invariably  made  large  enough  to  insure  a 
plentiful  and  steady  supply  of  wind.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution  the  wind,  before  reaching  the  pipes, 
passes  through  a  secondary  bellows  called  a  regulator, 
which  insures  absolute  steadiness.  The  bellows  pal¬ 
lets  are  made  of  the  finest  soft  bark-tanned  sheepskin, 
which  is  the  leather  least  affected  by  dampness,  and 
are  retained  in  position  by  safety  guards  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  becoming  disarranged. 

You  remember  the  trouble  we  had  a  few  years  ago 
in  our  old  organ  with  a  defective  bellows ;  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  workmen  in  getting  at 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Farrand  &  Votey  fit  the  en¬ 
tire  bellows  with  removable  panels,  rendering  every 
part  easy  of  access  in  case  of  necessity.  1  have  taken 
particular  notice  of  this  characteristic  of  the  Farrand 
Sc  Votey  Organs,  and  consider  it  a  very  important 
item.  ’ 


rP  YOU  WANT  THE  LATEST 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
EXAMINE 

SELECT  SONGS  No.  2.  Compiled  by  P,  N.  Pw.- 
OUBBT,  D.D  ,  aod  HUBERT 
P.  Main,  for  use  where  on)y  one  book  is  desired  for 
the  devotional  meetiuK  and  the  Sunday-School. 
Cloth,  940  per  lOO. 

Sunny-side  songs.  By  Dr.  w.  h.  doane,  wui 

meet  the  demand  lor  fresh, 
tparklintr.  wide-awake  Sunday  School  music. 

Boards,  S30  per  lOO. 

THE  BIGLON^  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  216  Wabash  Aoe.,  Chicago 


THE  BIBLE  in  SONG  &  STORY 

A  Service  for  the  Sunday  School.  5  Cts. 

PRACTICAL  ANTHEMS)  Vol.  4 

Medium  difficulty.  Thoroughly  tested.  $i.oo. 

GOSPEL  SONG  CANDIDATES 

A  new  departure.  41  New  Gospel  Songs.  10  Cts. 

90  DAILY  VOCAL  EXERCISES 

Compiled  and  adapted  by  Tzkla  Vigna,  $a.oo. 

77  BEETHOVEN  STUDIES 

Selected  from  his  Piano  works,  by  O.  Singer,  Jr, 
Price,  |2.oo 

OUTING  SONGS 

A  collection  of  good  songs  for  all  outing  occasions 
50  Cents. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrass,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


We  wiflb  to  get  the  addresses  of  organists  in  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churches.  Will  you  kindly  send  any  such  names  to 
The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Cbriettan 


Enbeavor, 


By  the  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

OUR  COUJJTRY. 

VVhat  is  Ht  stake  ?  Nehcrniah  4 ;  7-14 
A  Inst  cnutitiy.  Fsaim  137 : 1-9. 

Gods  of  ^ old.  Exodu8!£:S0  S5. 

Unshepherded  sbeep.  Matt  he  w  9 : 32-;!8. 

Better  than  country.  Genesis  li :  1-9. 

Beulah  laud.  Isaiah  6S ;  1-12. 

TOPiC—What  has  Christianitv  done  for  our 
country?  Psalm  33:8-22.  missionary  topic.) 

The  Psalmist  would  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and 
give  thanks  to  Him  and  praise  Him  for  His 
faithfulness  and  righteousness  and  loving 
kindness  as  seen  in  His  works  in  nature  and 
His  dealings  with  the  nations.  That  nation  is 
blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  whom  He  hath  chosen.  Such  a  nation 
was  that  of  the  Jews,  and  such  is  our  own  na¬ 
tion.  Ours  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  its  Chris¬ 
tianity  makes  it  what  it  is. 

CHRISTIANITY 

claims  to  be  not  only  a  system  of  religion,  but 
the  only  religion  from  God ;  dnd  that  the  Bible 
is  the  only  revelation  from  God  ;  and  that  there 
is  salvation  in  none  other.  Its  claims  are  so 
great,  its  practice  so  beneficent,  its  promises 
so  blessed,  and  its  adaptation  to  one’s  spiritual 
nature  and  wants  so  perfect,  that  no  wise  man 
will  refuse  it  a  candid  and  faithful  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  also  threatens  the  severest  penalties 
for  eternity  on  all  who  reject  it.  This  religion 
is  in  practice  all  around  us,  and  its  fruits  well 
known.  It  is  a  fact  of  every-day  observation, 
and  is  a  part  of  one’s  life.  One  may  make  ex¬ 
periment  of  it  in  his  own  heart  and  know  its 
power  and  blessedness.  And  what  it  is  for  one 
man  it  is  for  the  nation.  The  phenomena  of 
Christianity  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  a  correct  induction  may  be 
made  from  them.  And  a  religion  once  found 
to  be  true  to  man’s  spiritual  nature  will  always 
be  true,  just  as  a  correct  anatomy  of  one’s 
body  will  be  true  in  all  the  ages  of  its  growth. 
To  see  the  effect  of  Christianity  notice  first 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 

This  is  the  unit  of  the  nation.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  blessed  than  a  Christian  home 
in  all  the  world.  Faith  sustains  it,  Love  per¬ 
vades  it,  Hope  cheers  it.  The  Bible  is  read 
and  God  is  worshipped  daily  around  the  fam¬ 
ily  altar.  His  providence  is  recognized  in  the 
daily  bread.  Children  are  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  life 
of  Christian  parents  is  an  example  and  argu¬ 
ment  for  Christianity  which  children  can  never 
forget  or  deny ;  and  the  influence  of  the  home 
goes  down  in  their  lives  and  to  other  genera¬ 
tions.  Such  a  home  is  the  type  of  heaven. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  families  of  the  people  assemble  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  dedicated  to  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  organized  as  a  Christian  church.  One 
day  in  seven  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  Word  of  God  is  preached  in  its  purity. 
Children  are  gathered  in  the  Sunday-school. 
The  young  people  sustain  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  A  midweek  prayer-meeting 
is  held.  A  pastor  devotes  himself  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  church,  and  cares  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  wants  of  the  people.  Missions  are  sus¬ 
tained  at  home  and  abroad.  Men,  women,  and 
children  here  confess  their  faith  in  Christ, 
having  experienced  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  forsaking  sin,  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Christ.  They  give  themselves 
to  good  works  and  grow  before  the  world  in 
all  the  Christian  graces.  Their  religion  gives 
them  peace  and  joy  and  hope. 

And  Christianity  puts  itself  in  antagonism 
with  human  nature,  and  unrighteousness  and 
sin  of  every  kind  and  in  every  place.  It  op¬ 
poses  intemperance  and  licentiousness  and  dis- 


Powder 


June  25. 


“I  have  drunk  whisky  every  day  for  thirty- 
five  years,”  remarked  a  gentleman  of  sixty, 
proudly,  “and  I  don’t  see  but  I  have  as  good 
a  constitution  as  the  average  man  of  my  a^e ; 
I  never  was  drnnk  in  my  life.  ”  He  was  telling 
the  truth,  but  to  learn  the  whole  truth  you 
would  have  to  study  his  children.  The  oldest, 
a  young  lady,  had  perfect  health ;  the  second, 
a  young  man,  was  of  a  remarkably  nervous' 
and  excitable  temperament,  as  different  from 
his  phlegmatic  father  as  possible ;  the  third,  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  was  epileptic  and 
always  had  very  poor  health.  Did  the  father’s 
whisky  drinking  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  facts?  The  instance  may  be  duplicated 
in  almost  every  community. 

Sommer  Vacation  Tours. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  now  has 
on  sale  at  all  its  offices  east  of  the  Ohio  river 
a  full  line  of  tourist  excursion  tickets  to  all 
the  lake,  mountain  and  seashore  resorts  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  states  and  in  Canada. 
These  tickets  are  valid  for  return  journey  un 
til  Oct.  Slst.  Before  deciding  upon  your  sum 
mer  outing  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the 
B.  &  O.  Book  of  “Routes  and  Rates  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Tours.  ”  All  B.  &  O.  ticket  agents  at 
principal  points  have  them,  and  they  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
ten  cents,  bv  Chas.  O.  Scull,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 
B.  &  O.  R.  it. ,  Baltimore.  Md. 


honesty  and  oppression,  and  would  promote 
benevolence  and  peace  and  prosperity. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  .SCHOOU. 

The  founders  of  our  nation  erected  the 
schoolliouse  by  the  side  of  the  church.  Our 
education  is  Christian  without  being  sectarian. 
The  spirit  of  Christ  moves  our  teachers  and 
pervades  our  text-books.  This  same  spirit  di¬ 
rects  social  culture  and  animates  our  benevo¬ 
lent  and  philanthropic  institutions.  Our  asy¬ 
lums,  homes  for  the  destitute,  hospitals,  and 
even  our  reformatories  and  prisons,  are  Chris¬ 
tian.  Here  we  find  the  greatest  liberty,  se¬ 
curity,  peace,  justice,  morality,  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  Here  social  and  civil  and  religious  life 
come  nearest  perfection.  Everything  in  which 
our  national  glory  consists  is  the  effect  of 
It  is  so  interwoven  with  the 


Christianity, 
thoughts  and  acts  and  lives  of  the  people  as 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their  existence. 
Whether  one  will  or  not,  he  is  blessed  by 
Christianity.  When  an  African  chief  sent  to 
Queen  Victoria  to  ask  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness,  she  gave  him  a  Bible,  with  the  mes¬ 
sage,  “This  is  the  secret  of  England’s  great¬ 
ness.  ”  One  has  only  to  trace  the  history  of 
England  from  the  time  of  Wyckliffe  to  the 
present  to  see  this.  And  the  same  in  a  great¬ 
er  degree  is  true  of  our  nation. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  answer 
the  question  of  our  topic  than  to  imagine  that 
Christianity  should  be  blotted  out  of  any  com¬ 
munity.  What  would  be  left  worth  living  for? 
Neither  church  nor  school  nor  benevolent  in¬ 
stitution,  no  Sabbath  or  worship,  but  rum- 
shops,  gambling  saloons,  brothels.  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  profanity,  murders,  intemperance, 
crimes,  quarrels,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
woe.  Business  would  be  insecure,  life  of  little 
worth,  character  demoralized,  and  society 
ruled  by  the  revolver. 

Blot  out  Christianity  and  society  would  go 
back  to  its  original  savage  state ;  houses  would 
go  to  ruin,  fields  be  uncultivated,  and  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  Sodom  prevail. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  pen  pic¬ 
ture  by  Artemus  Ward : 

“I  bleeve  in  Meetin  Houses.  Show  me  a 
place  where  there  isn't  any  Meetin  Houses 
and  where  preachers  is  never  seen,  and  I’ll 
show  you  a  place  where  old  hats  air  stuffed 
into  broken  winders,  where  the  children  are 
dirty  and  ragged,  where  gates  have  no  hinges, 
where  the  wimmin  are  slipshod,  and  where 
maps  of  the  devil’s  wild  land  air  painted  upon 
men’s  shirt-busums  with  tobacco  jooce !  That’s 
what  I’ll  show  you.  Let  us  consider  what  the 


For  Dyspepsia 
Use  Hanford’s  Acid  PhiMphate. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Leonard,  Hinsdale.  N.  H.,  says:  “The 
best  remedv  for  dyspepsia  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice.’’ 


If  You  Feel 
Tired,  Weak,  Weary 

Worn  out,  run  down  from  overwork, 
by  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood  or  low  state  of  system,  take 


HOOD’5 

Sarsaparilla 


The  peculiar  tonlnu.  purifying  and  vitalizing  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  successful  medicine  are  soon  felt  thronub- 
out  the  entire  system,  expeliing  disease  and  giving 
quiet,  healthy  action  to  every  organ.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla 


flakes  the 
Weak  Strong 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  all  Liver  His,  Biliousness,  Jaundice 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headache.  25c. 


At  a  Kood  restaurant 

you  often  order  those  delicate  dishes  with  delicious 
sauces,  which  yon  do  not  have  at  home.  But  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  with 

LIEBIG  COMPANY*S 
EXTRACT  OF  BEEF, 

as  a  stock  or  hasis,  yon  could  have  those  very  dishes 
made  in  your  own  kitchen  7 

Miss  Marla  Parloa 

tells  yon  how. 

100  of  her  recipee  sent  postpaid 
by  Dauohy  &  Co..  27  Park 
Place,  New  York. 


The  Jewish  women  of  the  Chicago  Branch 
of  the  National  Council  are  considering  the 
establishment  of  three  social  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  that  city,  with  the  hope  of 
doing  a  work  similar  to  that  being  done  by 
Hull  House. 


of  all  doocriptiono  manufactuna 
and  for  talo  by 

T.  Q.  SBLLEW, 

111  Fulton  St,  How  York 


Desks 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

Recovery  from  trade  depression — particu¬ 
larly  from  a  reaction  which  has  taken  the 
acute  form  of  financial  panic — involves  two 
serious  elements  of  delay.  One  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  need  of  reviving  confidence ;  the 
other  is  the  more  practical  necessity  of  recon¬ 
structing  or  clearing  away  the  wrecks  left  by 
the  monetary  collapse.  The  first  of  these  is, 
of  course,  largely  dependent  on  the  second. 
Therefore,  though  confidence  is  still  largely 
)>aralyaed,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this 
movement  of  reconstruction  is  progressing. 

Something  over  a  month  ago  the  plan  of 
reorganization  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Railway,  which  failed  last  December, 
was  announced.  This  plan  proposed,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  reconstruction,  an  assessment  of 
$20  per  share  on  the  common  stock,  the  assess¬ 
ment  to  be  offset  only  by  allotment  of  new 
common  stock.  The  proposition  was  a  start¬ 
ling  departure  from  previous  reorganizations, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  in  1880.  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  in  1886.  In  both  these  instances 
the  bondholders  had  raised  much  of  the  re¬ 
quired  new  capital,  and  the  shareholders  had 
received  good  marketable  bonds  in  return 
for  their  assessment.  This  theory  was  some¬ 
what  shaken  by  the  total  failure,  two  years 
ago,  of  the  “Olcott  plan”  for  the  Richmond 
Terminal  Company’s  reorganization,  a  plan 
which  essayed  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  out¬ 
standing  bonds.  But  the  New  York  and  New 
England’s  plan,  was  a  more  striking  step. 

Last  week  another  similar  announcement 


of  1886  and  1889  has  at  once  been  found  im¬ 
practicable.  'The  new  capital  for  railway  re¬ 
construction  will  be  raised  from  shareholders, 
the  original  partners  in  the  enterprise,  and 
not  from  those  who  lent  them  money  in  good 
faith.  But  of  course,  while  this  process  is 
helping  the  good  name  of  our  corporation 
bonds  and  general  enterprise,  it  has  not  helped 
the  values  of  the  stocks.  Many  of  these 
shares  were  bought  on  the  expectation  of  an 
old-fashioned  reorganization  plan.  They  have 
declined  in  value  since  the  recent  announce¬ 
ments,  and  their  declines  have  been  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  markets. 


“How  Shall 


I  Invest  My 
Money  ?  ” 

Our  little  book  is  sent 
free.  It  will  help  you 
whether  you  have  little 
or  much. 


The  Provident 

4o  Milk  St., 

X  TUSt  L/O*  Bcstox,  Mass 

Please  mention  The  ETangellst, 


IOWA  FARM 


followed.  The  Atchison  Company,  which  bad 
failed  for  the  second  time  at  the  close  of  1893, 
announced  a  proposed  assessment  of  $12  per 
share,  to  be  made  good  by  allotment  of  new 
income  bonds,”  whose  interest  in  any  year  is 
in  terms  made  contingent  on  adequate  net 
earnings.”  Now  both  these  moves  are.  in  real¬ 
ity,  encouraging  features  of  the  situation, 
both  as  signs  of  actual  progress  and  (what 
will  not  everywhere  be  so  quickly  admitted) 
as  a  proof  of  returning  justice  to  bondholders. 
The  bondholder  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
the  mismanagement  or  dishonesty  which  has 
gone  far  to  wreck  so  many  companies.  Yet, 
by  a  curious  stretch  of  financial  theory,  he 
has  for  ten  years  past  been  heavily  fined  in 
order  to  overcome  the  disasters  brought  about 
by  such  performances.  This  year  the  theory 

Write  Hill  &  Co.,  165  B'y,  N.  T.,  Income  wanted  age,  sex. 


Are  aafe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  years’  consecntlve  bosl 
nees  wlthont  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

5Z1  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National^ Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NKW  YORK. 

48  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed  Mortgages 

OF  THE 


Bunnell  &  Eno 


'This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  grnardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days*  notice,  axd  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  Individual* 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre.. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  Thomell,  Secretary. 

I/Onls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps. 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stores, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Batabd  Ccttino, 


Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
Georoe  F.  Vietou, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


B  TULO  KIOMT  PCW  CCWT.X 


STATE,  COoNTY,  SCHOOLudCITY 

.yavsHfe  hv«.t— at  wltk  Bsaks,  Trust  Oampaales  aad  ladl- 

H.  F.  NEWHALL, 

FHHiAPA.. FA.  Issa  i*w«liU»n.  PsHls tepMsI. >i,oi»eyoan. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

FBILA..  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  tlrst<las8  Invest-  | 'n'vouf"t11onf' 
ment  Secnrltles  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  Ji  .»  »  COllllCll  1/ 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
iwrations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  Gastli  Ott 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KjCvUl  IblCQ. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill,  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issne  (  ommerclal  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  ^™*****’  *'’“*^*’**  parts  of  me  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

6%  Security. 

This  Association  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6^,  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  1st,  ’94,  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

Mall  and  Express  Building, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Hints  te  Investors 

tion  (Cloth,  120  Pages).  It  imparts  a  mass  of  valuable 
information.and  teems  with  reliable  and  sound  advice  of 
vital  intere<<t.  Sent  free. 

LANGDON  &  CO..  38  W’all  St.,  New  York. 


INVESTORS 

In  J.  B.Watklns,  Lombard,  Equitable. 
Jarvis— Conklin  and  other  defunoL 
loan  companies  should  write  to 
The  Atlas  liwaj  aad  lavestaseat  Co., 
af  Lawreace,  Kaasas. 

We  have  given  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Special  facilities  and  large  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed  .  lands  rented  and  sold,  taxes  pud,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’  hands  are  fulL  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  better  and  cheaper. 
V/-i;e  and  see.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  President, 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  larim  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dulnlb  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satlsfactlcn,  and  In 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  JPER  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dulntb,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  .States.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  k  CO.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents, 

No  19  East  16th  Street  >  New  York. 

3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


June  21,  1884. 
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WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  HOME  MISSIONS. 

KIOHT  FEOM  THE  FIELD. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga 
the  sad  and  difficult  task  has  fallen  to  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  adjusting  the  work  to  the  depleted 
treasury  This  means  not  only  a  negative  to 
dvery  call  of  submerged  humanity,  however 
piteous  it  may  be,  and  less  light  sent  into  dark 
corners ;  but  it  means  also  a  quenching  of 
lights  already  kindled  and  a  doubling  of  bur¬ 
dens  for  weary  shoulders.  Dear  reader,  pity 
those  to  whom  has  fallen  this  task  of  cutting 
down  Christian  work,  who  must  call  this  “halt” 
of  the  army  whose  exultant  battle  cry  has 
been  “Our  land  for  Christ.” 

Perplexing  questions  as  to  where  and  bow 
to  reduce  expenses  were  presented  at  the  semi¬ 
monthly  meeting,  as  to  where  assistant  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  dropped,  salarie-i  reduced,  schools 
closed  and  pupils  transferred  to  a  contiguous 
school  or  remanded  to  Christless  homes.  It 
was  decided  to  close  a  number  of  schools 
among  the  Indians  and  in  New  Mexico.  But 
while  these  and  other  changes  will  not  suffice 
to  bring  expenses  within  bounds,  let  us  attend 
to  the  cry  of  our  workers  on  the  field. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  little  cove  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  mountains,  a  school  was  founded  by 
“one  who  had  given  her  strength  and  prime  to 
work  on  the  foreign  field.  ”  It  was  cared  for 
and  nurtured  by  praying  souls:  some  there 
received  impressions  which  led  them  also  to 
the  foreign  field ;  others  are  now  useful  and 
respected  who  would  be  “vagabonds”  but  for 
such  uplifting  influences. 

Not  long  ago  another  earnest  worker  for  the 
Master,  visiting  this  region  in  search  of  health, 
and  learning  the  need  of  another  helper  in  the 
school,  in  the  face  of  earnest  protestations  of 
physicians  and  friends,  offered  her  aid  gratu¬ 
itously.  Impure  air  and  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  in  going  from  one  class-room  to 
another  resulted  in  illness  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  for  weeks ;  yet  she  says  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  one  teacher  must  be  dismissed 
from  the  school:  “This  is  appalling,  for  it 
means  that  the  school  must  be  closed.  I 
would  willingly  do  more  if  I  could,  but  it  is 
impossible.  Remove  this  school  and  soon  the 
community  will  relapse  into  godlessness  and 
iniquity.”  No  argument  is  forgotten  by  this 
lady  as  she  presents  the  urgent  needs  of  these 
mountain  people,  but  the  Church  has  said 
“Nay,”  and  her  pleading  is  in  vain. 

One  hopeful  voice  is  lifted  up  in  behalf  of 
this  school:  “ If  only  some  unexpected  surprise 
in  the  form  of  a  legacy  should  be  left  you, 
then  you  might  yet  send  a  teacher  to  this 
point.  ” 

One  engaged  in  Mormon  work  writes:  “If  I 
thought  that  I  could  possibly  do  the  work 
alone  next  year,  I  would  willingly  make  the 
attempt ;  but  I  know  I  cannot.  For  the  past 
six  months  every  moment  has  been  occupied 
in  the  school-room  from  8.80  to  5  o’clock. 
Many  pupils  who  could  not  sustain  themselves 
in  the  classes  needed  all  the  extra  time  that 
could  be  given  them.  There  were  four  eve¬ 
ning  services  each  week.  Of  course  I  never 
thought  of  missing  one  of  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tired  I  might  be.  I  will  cheerfully 
and  gladly  do  all  for  the.Lord  that  I  can,  but 
to  do  more  is  impossible.  ” 

The  above  is  given  as  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  actuates  our  teachers. 
The  executive  committee  direct  that  no  one 
shall  assume  more  than  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work. 

This  missionary  proposes  a  reduction  of  her 
salary  to  help  pay  for  another  teacher,  adding : 
“The  work  here  is  so  dear  to  us  we  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  its  being  hindered  in  any 
way.” 

With  those  who  know  and  love  this  service  ( 


the  sympathetic  wave  runs  high.  A  worker 
in  the  office  at  No.  53  said:  “ Ratber^tban that 
the  work  of  the  Lord  should  be  hindered,  or 
the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  reduced,  I 
would  relinquish  part  of  my  salary  were  it  not 
for  the  claims  of  my  widowed  mother.  ”  One 
on  the  New  Mexican  field,  rather  than  leave 
the  work,  offers  to  serve  another  year  without 
salary,  providing  some  incidental  expenses 
will  be  covered  and  her  offer  has  been  ac 
cepted. 

Shall  the  Master’s  commendation  “Inas¬ 
much”  be  reserved  for  the  few  who  willingly 
assume  both  the  toils  and  the  self-denials  of 
His  service?  H.  E.  B. 

53  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


THE  REV.  GOODLOE  BOWMAN  BELL. 

The  Rev.  Goodloe  B.  Bell  died  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more  on  Tuesday,  .lune  5th,  and  on  Friday,  June 
8th,  1894,  his  funeral  was  held  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Horatio  Trexler,  in  Reading, 
Pa.  Mr.  Bell  was  bom  at  Reading  June  14tb,  1832, 
and  herein  his  youth  he  united  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Samuel  Bell  and  Louisa  Bowman.  His  brother. 
Captain  J.  Bowman  Bell  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  Tcnn.,  in  1862. 
His  brothers.  Colonel  Samuel  Bell  of  Philadelphia 
and  I.  Lowrie  Bell,  ex-Assistant  Postmaster  Gen 
eral,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Horatio  Trexler  of  Read¬ 
ing,  survive  him.  Mr.  Bell  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1852,  and  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1859,  and  in  the  same  year  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  ordaineid  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

His  first  c  harge  was  at  Hamburg,  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  wbera  be  married  Annie  Austin,  a  niece  of 
the  late  ex-Governor  Daniel  Haines.  Mrs.  Bell  died 
eight  yeart  ago,  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter,  who 
now  survives,  to  cherisn  the  memory  of  her  excel¬ 
lent  father,  to  whom  she  was  as  a  ministering  angel. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  laborer  for  a  time  in  the  misMon 
work  of  tho  Brick  Church  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1867  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ramapo  Works,  N.  Y.,  and  reorganized  that  old 
church,  laying  the  foundation  and  building  there¬ 
upon  \intil  1871,  when,  on  account  of  his  wife’s 
health,  he  accepted  a  call  and  returned  to  New  York, 
becoming  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  city.  Several  years  later  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Napanock,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  later  on  returned  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  accepting  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Amenia,  N.  Y".,  and  last  May,  after  a  pastorate  of 
twelve  years,  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and  here  we  close  this  epitome  of  his  life’s  work  for 
the  Master  with  the  plaudit,  “Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  entered  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  H.  L.  P. 


A  VERY  LONG  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

Samuel  Bacon  died  at  his  home  iu  Newark,  N.  J., 
June  Ist,  1894,  aged  95  years.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Deacon  Andrew  Bacon  of  South  Egremont, 
Mass.  The  little  Congregational  church  in  which 
the  father  was  an  officer  received  to  its  membership 
the  son  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  while 
the  Rev.  Gardner  Hayden  was  its  pastor,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  church, 
superintending  its  Sunday-school,  leading  its  choir, 
and  contributing  largely  to  its  support.  In  1854 
the  vicissitudes  of  business  led  him  to  remove  to 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to  other  towns,  the 
last  two  of  which  were  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  church 
of  Jersey  City  he  was  elected  a  deacon,  and  he  was 
wont  to  refer  to  his  life  in  that  church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Pickett  was  pastor,  as  the  period  when 
he  had  the  highest  religious  experiences  that  he  had 
known.  The  Sabbath  services  and  the  deeply  spir¬ 
itual  prayer-meetings,  in  which  he  took  part  with 
fervor,  and  in  which  the  voices  of  new  converts 
were  not  infrequently  heard,  filled  his  soul  with  a 
joy  that  abode  with  him  during  the  after  years. 
His  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  Christ  extended  to 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  which  he  remembered 
the  four  missionary  societies  that  he  regarded  as 
most  important.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  but  strong 
energy  and  will,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
He  was  wise  in  his  business  plans  and  investments, 
but  instead  of  spending  money  for  his  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  he  practiced  rigid  economy  that  he  might 
help  the  churches  and  provide  for  the  future  of 
those  dear  to  him.  He  was  a  marvel  of  patience 
and  persistence  in  his  undertakings.  Opposition 
no  more  moved  him  than  the  waves  driven  before 
the  tempest  move  the  mountain  crags  against  which 
they  beat.  In  this  respect  he  seemed  to  have  im¬ 
bibed  the  quality  of  the  granite  hills  amid  which 
he  spent  his  early  life. 

After  a  funeral  service  at  his  late  home,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  words  from  his  last  two  pastors,  bis  son 
FrMerick,  a  ^esbyterian  clergyman,  accompanied 
the  widow  and  other  kindred  to  bis  native  town  and 
lovingly  laid  his  remains  to  rest  with  the  same  ever¬ 
lasting  hills  on  which  his  eyes  had  rested  in  child¬ 
hood  to  guard  bis  grave. 


EDWARD  B.  BARTLETT. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  business  and 
Christian  men  of  Brooklyn  died  very  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  that  city,  May 
24th.  He  was  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  1844, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  removed,  with  his 
parents,  to  Brooklyn.  In  due  time  he  became 
widely  known  as  a  man  of  business.  His 
qualities  were  of  the  best,  and  made  him  a 
strong  and  well-balanced  man.  a  tireless 
worker,  far-seeing,  clear-headed,  and  skillful 
As  a  warehouse  capitalist  and  financier.  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Bartlett  belonged  to  the  most  solid 
class  of  business  men  in  Brooklyn  and  in  New 
York  In  politics  he  was  a  devoted  Republi¬ 
can.  The  public  enterprises  of  Brooklyn  found 
in  him  a  willing  friend,  and  bis  sudden  death 
will  be  regretted  by  thousands.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  Store  Warehouse  Company, 
consisting  of  nearly  all  the  large  warehouses 
along  the  river  front,  from  South  to  Fulton 
Ferry ;  he  was  also  President  and  organizer  of 
the  “New  Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Storage 
Company”  on  Schermerhorn  Street,  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Bartlett  well  known  in 
business  and  social  circles  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  but  the  writer  knew  him  (and  was 
associated  with  him  for  years)  as  a  Christian 
and  church  worker.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  workers  in  and  liberal  supporters 
of  the  Classon  avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea 
(now  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  pastor). 
He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  church  and 
its  pastor  till  about  1889,  when  he  removed  to 
the  Park  slope,  and  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall’s  church. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  at 
Classon -avenue,  and  served  for  ten  years  as  a 
faithful,  wise  member  of  that  Board,  acting  for 
some  years  as  its  Treasurer.  In  May,  1882,  he 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Church.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  church  work,  however,  in  which 
he  was  especially  successful  and  popular,  was 
the  Sunday-school.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
children ;  was  Assistant  Superintendent  from 
February  2,  1870,  till  November  26,  1876  when 
he  succeeded  the  late  Samuel  N.  Stebbins  as 
Superintendent.  He  continued  in  office  until 
about  the  year  1885,  when  he  declined  to  serve 
longer  (though  reelected)  on  account  of  an 
affection  of  the  throat.  Under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  the  school  greatly  prospered.  He  had 
few  superiors  as  an  organizer  and  executive 
officer. 

To  the  church  he  was  a  steadfast  friend,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  gentle  and  courteous  in 
manner  and  of  unstinted  liberality.  It  was  a 
great  loss,  as  we  all  felt,  when  be  left  our 
church :  and  now  that  he  has  gone  to  the 
“Church  triumphant,”  we  recall  his  devotion 
and  bis  faithful  labors  in  loving  remembrance 
of  him.  W.  H.  P. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 
REMEMBER, 


the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  Baking-  PowderCo.,NewTork, 
Sacoeesor  to  Cleveland  Ilrothera. 
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A  gvicultural  Departm ent. 


KOAD  LAWS  IN  TKNNKSgEE. 

A  writer  in  the  Nashville  American,  while 
confessing  that  the  roads  of  a  country  “are 
indicative  of  the  civilization  which  prevails 
among  its  people,”  confesses  that  “all  will 
agree  that  we  are  far  behind  in  respect  to 
public  roads.  ”  The  writer  proceeds  to  indicate 
some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  :  The  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is 
that  no  law  can  be  passed  for  one  county  which 
does  not  apply  to  every  county  in  the  State. 
Take  the  mountainous  counties  of  East  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  in  many  parts  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  trail  around  the'  mountain,  or  even  take 
Middle  Tennessee,  where  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stone  and  tough  soil,  which  does  not 
wash,  then  take  Shelby  County,  where  there 
is  no  stone  and  the  earth  in  a  large  measure  is 
composed  of  sand,  so  that  it  melts  immediately 
upon  being  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  utterly 
impracticable  to  pass  a  general  law  for  the 
whole  State,  under  which  we  can  have  any¬ 
thing  like  a  good  road  system  for  either  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  stands 
squarely  in  the  way,  and  forbids  any  system 
of  road  making  or  road  improvement  in  one 
part  of  the  State  not  applicable  to  the  whole 
State. 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

Close  grazing,  an  exchange  says,  is  ruinous 
to  any  field,  and  in  the  end  there  is  no  econ¬ 
omy  in  it. 

In  hot  weather  fowls  should  have  access  to 
shade  at  all  times.  Both  trees  and  bushes  are 
desirable  in  their  yards. 

Fowls  eat  quantities  of  grass  during  the 
season,  and  when  it  is  gone  green  food  of  some 
sort  should  be  provided  for  them.  Fine  clover 
hay,  cut  when  green,  and  scalded  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  is  excellent  for  them,  but  it  should  be 
chopped  fine.  Cabbage  is  a  relish  in  winter 
fowls  greatly  enjoy. 

Hardware  suggests  that  the  ideal  way  to 
hang  a  hammock  is  to  place  it  six  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  head,  and 
three  and  three-quarters  at  the  foot.  The  rope 
that  secures  the  head  should  measure  about 
one  foot — it  is  better  to  be  less  —and  at  the 
foot  about  five  times  that.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  head  comfortable,  by  being 
nearly  stationary,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
hammock  will  swing  freely. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Cultivator 
says  that  fall  planted  trees  are  always  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  set  out  in  spring.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  trees  will  do  better  and  the  loss 
will  be  much  less.  The  time  for  transplant¬ 
ing  is  about  the  latter  part  of  September, 
selecting  a  time  right  after  a  rain,  when  the 
ground  is  moist.  Planted  at  that  time,  the 
tree  will  immediately  take  root. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentlman 
objects  to  the  use  of  pine  sawdust  as  bedding 
for  cattle  and  as  a  manure  for  potatoes  and 
crimson  clover,  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  decay.  When  constantly  saturated  with 
moisture  it  is  practically  indestructible.  The 
best  way  to  use  pine  sawdust,  be  says,  where 
it  is  plentiful,  is  to  burn  it  and  apply  the  ashes 
to  the  land.  The  ashes  are  not  nearly  so  valu¬ 
able  a  fertilizer  as  hard  wood  ashes,  but  are 
better  than  none. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  that  the 
work  of  the  gypsy  moth  commission  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Few 
moths  have  been  found  this  season,  except  in 
the  heart  of  the  infested  destrict.  The  direc¬ 
tor  says  that  in  only  one  instance  has  the  in¬ 
sect  been  carried  and  bred  more  than  ten  miles 
from  the  infested  district.  This  was  a  case 
where  a  young  man  went  to  see  his  “  best 
girl”  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He  carried 
the  moths  eleven  miles.  The  usual  jumps  of 
transportation  do  not  exceed  five  miles. 

An  old  farmer  wonders  why  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  does  not 
look  after  the  cruel  practice  of  docking  the 
tails  of  sheep.  His  father,  he  says,  like  the 
rest  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  cut  off  the 
lambs’  tails,  thinking  to  keep  them  clean 
when  they  grew  to  be  sheep;  but  be  found 
out  by  experience  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
as  the  ones  without  tails  were  almost  as  dirty 
as  the  long  tailed  ones.  So  he  abandoned  the 
cruel  practice  of  docking  altogether,  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  the  son  has  followed  for  over 
sixty  years.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  little  care 
in  the  spring,  when  young  grass  first  comes. 


not  to  let  them  eat  too  much,  but  feed  them 
grain  until  the  grass  is  older,  and  if  they  get 
a  little  dirty,  it  is  easy  to  clip  some  wool  off. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute  in  India,  which  was  mooted  at  first  in 
Bombay,  and  has  since  been  advocated  in  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  in  Madras  and  other  Indian  cities, 
has  found  a  curious  obstruction  in  its  way. 
The  prominent  Indians,  while  admitting  that 
such  an  institution  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  saving  mere  human  life,  say  that  it 
could  not  be  done  but  at  the  cost  of  suffering 
and  death  to  many  of  the  lower  animals,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  their 
religion.  The  matter  is  being  vigorously  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press  of  the  country,  but  the 
wealthier  people  cannot  be  persuaded  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  scheme,  which  shocks  the  re¬ 
ligious  scruples  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  They  contend  that  the  life  of  every 
sentient  being  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  that 
man  has  no  right  to  save  his  own  life  at  the 
expense  of  another’s.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  Hindus  regard  the  life  of  the 
lower  animals  as  more  sacred  than  the  life  of 
man. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Brown  asserts  in  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  that  from  2.5  to  33  1-3  per  cent.,  or  more 
of  the  hay  crop  of  this  country  is  wasted  for 
the  want*  of  knowledge  of  how  to  cure  it  and 
from  careless  methods  in  securing  it.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  it  should  be  cured  in  the  shade,  as 
follows :  “  The  grass  should  be  cut  down  aher 
the  dew  is  off,  when  convenient  to  do  so,  and 
left  in  the  sun  until  wilted,  but  not  allowed  to 
bleach,  then  it  should  be  put  into  heaps  of 
about  100  pounds  when  dry,  and  nicely  trim¬ 
med.  and  covered  immediately  with  a  water¬ 
proof  hay  cap.  (No  other  cap  will  have  the 
same  effect).  It  should  be  left  in  this  way 
for  several  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
dry  enough  to  cart  to  the  barn  and  mow  away. 
This  work  may  be  done  in  dull  weather  unless 
it  rains.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shake  out  to 
the  sun  a  little  next  to  the  ground  so  as  not  to 
mow  away  any  damp  locks.  When  treated 
this  way  the  farmer  will  find  he  owns  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  more  weight  from  the  same 
grass,  and  its  feeding  quality  will  be  equal  to 
hay  made  in  the  old  way,  even  in  the  best 
weather,  with  a  reasonable  ration  of  grain 
thrown  in.  The  water  proof  hay  caps  will  pay 
for  themselves  more  than  once  every  season 
and  be  just  as  good  next  time.  ”  By  this  meth- 1 
od  the  sap  is  nearly  all  kept  in  the  hay,  in- 1 
stead  of  being  evaporated  by  the  powerful 
action  of  the  sun. 


HEAIiTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Chauncey  Depew  is  said  to  have  found  great 
enjoyment  in  smoking  and  to  have  abandoned 
the  habit  as  mentally  injurious. 

Ripe,  fresh  fruits  eaten  at  the  table  with 
little  or  no  sugar  are  conducive  to  good  health, 
and  make  a  dessert  fit  for  a  king. 

If  people  suffering  from  cold  feet  and  rheu¬ 
matic  pains  in  the  leg  were  to  wear  a  small 
double  strip  of  new  fiannel  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  dry  mustard  between  the  folds  there  would 
be  less  suffering  and  greater  comfort. 

Mrs.  Kendal,  the  English  actress,  who  is 
more  noted  for  the  loveliness  of  her  complexion 
than  for  the  delicacy  of  the  plays  she  pro¬ 
duces,  ^ives  the  following  as  her  formula  for 
preserving  beauty :  Ten  hours’  sleep  every 
night;  a  four-mile  walk  every  day;  vigorous 
rubbing  in  cold  water ;  brown  bread ;  no 
sweets  and  no  coffee. 


A  physician  recommends  as  “better  than 
calomel  for  biliousness” — a  good  deal  better, 
we  should  say — a  glass  of  lemonade,  without 
sugar,  before  going  to  bed,  and  another  per¬ 
haps  a  half-hour  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  This  treatment  needs  possibly  two 
or  three  repetitions,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,  to  form  an  efficacious  course. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  says  be  knows  a 
tutor  whose  peculiarities  of  speech  and  carriage 
have  been  adopted  more  or  less  by  every  one 
of  his  pupils  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
several  of  them  have  come  to  resemble  him  in 
feature.  This  unconscious  imitation  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  very  noticeable  in  children.  Has  it 
occurred  to  many  careful  parents  that  the 
good  looks  of  their  daughters  may  depend  in 
no  slight  degree  upon  their  choice  of  nurse 
girls  and  governess? 


HI  Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment 
produces  ill  temper.  Guard  against  fretful  children  by 
feeding  nutritious  and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  successful  of 
all  infant  foods. 


Indisputable. 

Why  spend  $1  for  a  bottle  of  medicine  when  one  box  of 
Beecham’s  pBis,  costing  only  25  cents  (annual  sale  ex¬ 
ceeds  6,(XIO,000  boxes),  will  cure  most  diseases  V  This  is 
because  constipation  is  the  cause  of  most  ailments  and 
Beecham's  pills  cure  constipation.  A  valuable  book  of 
knowledge  mailed  free,  on  request,  by  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  8t.,  New  York. 


Memorial  Tablets, 

Engraved  Brass  Plates, 

Badg:es,  Medals,  etc. 

N.  STAFFORD,  66-68  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Song  of  the  washboard 

Endless  rubbing — tiresome,  ruinous,  back¬ 
breaking  ;  wear  and  tear  on  things  rubbed ; 
wear  and  tear  on  temper  and  health ;  wear 
and  tear  on  everything — even  the  washboard 
itself.  It’s  all  done  away  with,  if  you  use 
Pearline.  There  isn’t  any  washboard ;  there 
isn’t  any  rubbing  on  it ;  there’s  no  wear  and 
tear,  and  there’s  very  little  work.  It’s  the  only 
sensible  way  of  washing — easy,  economical, 
and,  above  all  things,  absolutely  safe. 

<ind  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you 
“  this  is  as  good  as  ”  or  “  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S 
r>l  false — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your 
XJciCni  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 
be  honest — send  U  1^6.  US  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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FOURTH  CHURCH,  ALBANY,  AND  DR. 
RAYMOND. 

The  following  Resolutions  are  presented  by  a 
Committee  from  the  Session,  Board  of  Deacons, 
and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fourth  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  as  expressing  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  in  view  of  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.D.  : 

Whereas  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V.  Ray¬ 
mond,  D.D.,  having  accepted  the  call  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Union  University,  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  pastor  of  this  church,  we  desire  to  express 
something  of  the  love  and  appreciation  with  which 
we  regard  him.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  and  a 
profound  sense  of  loss  to  our  church  that  we  consent 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  relation  that  has  bound  us 
together  in  truest  and  most  loyal  fellowship  as  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  during  these  years  of  faithful  minis¬ 
try.  For  this  “fellowship  in  the  Gospel,”  from  the 
first  d  .ay  until  now,  we  give  thanks  to  God  our  Father. 

We  desire  to  bear  ^tness  that  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  he  has  but  one  aim  :  to  impress  men  with  a 
deeper  reverence  and  more  profound  love  for  God 
and  the  truth.  His  testimony  by  word  and  deed 
has  ever  been  toward  nobler  living,  higher  thinking, 
deeper  sympathy,  and  a  more  resolute,  joyful  faith. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  Word  he  has  never  “shunned 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,”  yet  never  dog¬ 
matically,  always  liberal  in  spirit,  bi^use  free  in 
the  truth,  and  recognizing  like  freedom  in  others— 
a  man  who  counts  not  himself  to  have  apprehended, 
but  pressing  ever  on  for  the  highest  ana  fullest  rev¬ 
elation  that  Christ  has  to  give,  and  in  the  position 
taken  upon  current  theological  questions  we  feel 
that  he  has  represented  the  historic  spirit  and  pre.*-- 
ent  faith  of  this  church. 

He  has  faithfully  taught  us  that  the  life  of  the 
Church  should  reach  out  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Christ 
reaches ;  that  the  Church,  having  been  put  in  trust 
with  the  Gospel,  has  been  made  a  deotor  to  the 
whole  world  ;  hence  the  privilege  and  great  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Christian  stewardship. 

We  rejoice  that  this  same  intense  conviction  has 
been  carried  by  our  pastor  into  the  work  of  Presby¬ 
tery  and  Synod,  resulting  in  a  quickened  interest 
and  ze^  in  every  department. 

In  sincere  and  active  sympathy  with  all  efforts 
for  the  uplifting  of  men,  he  has  not  been  bound  by 
locality  nor  his  work  confined  to  narrow  limits ;  so 
Instinctively  he  has  been  sought  by  those  who  are 
strumling  to  meet  the  need  of  men,  as  one  who 
could  give  needed  counsel  and  help. 

We  bear  testimony  that,  recognizing  the  intimate 
relation  which  civil  questions  bwr  to  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  interest,  he  has  earnestly  and  fearlessly 
urged  uTOn  his  people  the  responsibility  of  Chris¬ 
tian  citizenship.  He  has  ever  been  a  force  for  right¬ 
eousness  ;  a  practical  preacher  of  a  practical  Gospel. 

We  would  gratefully  acknowlMge  that  it  has 
been  when  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  bereavement 
has  rested  upon  our  homes  that  we  have  come  near¬ 
est  the  heart  of  our  pastor.  At  such  times  we  have 
felt  his  deep  and  loving  sympathy  and  have  been 
^held  by  his  strong  words  of  faith  and  hope.  His 
fnendship  has  been  as  precious  to  us  as  his  work. 

We  have  honored  him  as  our  leader  and  loved  him 
as  our  friend.  We  feel  the  time  will  never  come 
when  from  altar  and  closet  in  the  homes  of  the 
church  there  will  not  ascend  prayer  for  blessing 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond. 

we  believe  the  characteristics  which  have  been 
the  strength  of  bis  ministry  here  will  especially  fit 
him  to  be  a  leader  and  teacher  in  the  new  and  broad 
field  of  service  to  which  in  the  providence  of  God  he 
has  been  called,  and  in  which  we  bid  him  a  sincere 
God-speed. 

James  McKnmEY, 
Benjamin  W.  Johnson, 
B.  U.  Steenbero. 


iltoneg  JHattcrs. 


A  better  feeling  in  financial  circles — July  divi¬ 
dends  likely  to  show  an  increase— Ban¬ 
gers  attendant  upon  re-investment 
and  how  to  avoid  them. 

Nkw  York,  Tuesday,  June  18. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  note  an  easier 
feeling  generally  in  financial  circles,  a  distinct 
increase  in  values,  and  the  prospect  of  a  steady 
growth  back  to  prosperity  all  through  the 
country. 

Particularly  at  this  moment  is  the  result  of 
a  survey  of  the  outlook  grateful,  when  the  July 
dividend  approaches,  interest  falls  due,  and 
earnings  generally  accrue  and  become  payable. 

If,  therefore,  the  volume  of  money  thus  re¬ 
distributed  throughout  the  country  is  likely 
to  be  larger  than  for  some  time  past,  so  much 
the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  selection  of  methods  of  reinvestment ; 
and  the  advantage  lies,  of  course,  with  chan¬ 
nels  that  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  found 
absolutely  safe. 

It  may  have  been  noted  by  the  reader  that 
in  the  field  of  Western  farm  mortgage  invest¬ 


ments,  always  a  favorite  one  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Eastern  investor,  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tinct  “cleaning  up  of  the  dead-wood”  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  Unsafe  methods  have 
been  exposed,  unreliable  concerns  driven  to 
the  wall.  The  purging  has  been  one  of  fire, 
inasmuch  as  the  desired  end  was  sought  by  a 
general  attack  all  along  the  line  upon  West¬ 
ern  mortgage  investment  companies  as  a  class. 

While  this  warfare  was,  no  doubt,  unjust, 
yet  it  has  furnished  a  test  of  endurance  to 
which  those  concerns  which  passed  through 
it  unscathed  may  always  refer  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pride. 

It  has  been  distinctly  a  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test.  Companies  which  were  not  thoroughly 
and  absolutely  sound  were  obliged  to  suc¬ 
cumb,  and  those  that  stood  the  test  are  more 
than  ever  entitled  to  public  confidence. 

A  rare  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the 
few  companies  remaining  in  the  field  to  make 
loans  on  properties  with  an  unusual  margin  of 
security.  There  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  a  class  of  securities  safer  and 
more  reliable  than  real  estate  mortgages,  and 
when  we  select  from  this  high  class  the  very 
best  examples  of  rugged  endurance,  we  have, 
undoubtedly,  the  maximum  degree  of  safety. 

This  maximum  degree  the  Bunnell  and  Eno 
Investment  Company  of  this  city,  which  has 
been  highly  commended  from  time  time  in 
these  columns,  claims  to  have  attained.  It 
has  always  courted,  and  has  secured,  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  investigation  of 
its  field  and  its  methods,  which  has  resulted 
in  more  firmly  establishing  than  ever  its  claim 
to  leadership. 

There  are  some  persons  who  entertain  preju¬ 
dices  against  this  line  of  investment,  simply 
because  the  mortgages  are  Western  mortgages. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  other  reason  given, 
or  if  there  be,  it  is  “because  one  cannot  see 
the  land.  ”  Of  this  last  objection  it  may  well 
be  asked,  in  how  many  cases  does  a  man  see 
the  land  on  which  his  mortgage  is  placed  in 
the  East.  Or,  if  he  does  see  it,  how  often  is 
he  a  competent  judge  of  its  value,  unless  he 
has  made  a  study  of  real  estate?  He  is  obliged 
to  trust  himself,  after  all,  to  a  broker  or  agent, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  reliable. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  in  many  instances  good 
grounds  for  objection.  Those  who  have  been 
caught  in  wild  cat  schemes,  or  in  companies 
that  have  gone  to  pieces  through  bad  man¬ 
agement,  are  naturally  suspicious ;  but  to  con¬ 
demn  Western  Mortgages  as  a  whole,  simply 
because  they  are  Western  Mortgages,  is  mani¬ 
festly  unjust  and  absurd. 

Banks  have  failed  again  and  again,  but 
banking,  as  a  business,  is  too  old  and  well 
established  to  fall  into  discredit  because  the 
directors  of  some  particular  bank  have  shown 
themselves  lacking  in  judgment.  No  sane 
person  would  offer  it  as  an  argument  against 
the  banking  principle.  Then  why  should  we 
do  so  with  the  Western  Mortgages? 

For  a  sound  investment  there  is  nothing 
else  so  secure  as  real  estate,  and  nothing  less 
liable  to  fluctuation  in  value.  The  reason  for 
this  is  evident.  The  land  is  there ;  it  has  an 
appreciable  and  palpable  existence ;  it  cannot 
disappear  or  be  destroyed.  It  therefore  fol¬ 
lows  that  bond  and  mortgage,  with  gOud  and 
suffioient  security,  is  as  absolutely  safe  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  can  be  found.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  mortgage  is  on  Eastern  or  West¬ 
ern  property ;  one  is  as  safe  as  the  other,  pro 
vided  the  security  is  sufficient.  The  question 
now  resolves  itself  into  this  form :  What  con¬ 
stitutes  good  security,  and  how  is  it  obtaina¬ 
ble? 

Good  security  can  be  found  only  with  th<»e 
companies  which  do  a  safe  and  conservative 
line  of  business,  confining  themselves  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  business  for  which  they 


are  incorporated,  i.  e. ,  loaning  money  on  West¬ 
ern  farm  mortgages,  and  not  venturing  this 
capital  in  outside  interests,  such  as  city  or 
water  bonds,  or  railroad  or  mining  interests, 
and,  who,  moreover,  employ  as  agents  men  of 
tried  and  approved  judgment  to  appraise  the 
land  and  place  the  loans  in  the  West. 

Of  those  companies  which  in  or  before  the 
present  financial  crisis  have  gone  to  the  wall, 
it  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that  the 
failure  was  attributable  to  one  or  other  of 
these  causes,  in  some  cases  to  both  ;  they  were 
bound  to  go  to  pieces  sooner  or  later,  the 
financial  panic  merely  precipitating  the  crash. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  which 
have  come  through  unscathed  are  giving  un¬ 
deniable  proof  of  their  solidity  and  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  methods  which  control  them  ;  for 
a  company  such  as  the  Bunnell  and  Eno  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  that  has  successfully 
weathered  the  storm  of  the  last  eighteen 
months,  must  stand  upon  a  firm  basis. 

Why  has  it  stood? 

First,  because  it  has  in  no  instance  trusted 
to  a  sub-agent  to  make  a  loan.  Every  loan 
placed  in  the  West  has  been  personally  placed 
by  an  officer  of  the  company  (himself  a  heavy 
stockholder),  and  no  loan  has  been  made  at 
over  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  appraisement. 

Secondly,  the  company  has  never  been 
tempted  by  high  rates  of  interest  to  make  loans 
in  hazardous  localities. 

Thirdly,  its  capital,  as  shown  by  the  Bank 
Examiner’s  report,  has  never  been  diverted 
into  channels  outside  the  regular  line  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fourthly,  because  the  officers  and  directors 
are  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  are 
also  large  stockholders  in  the  company,  thus 
showing  their  confidence  in  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  Western  Mort¬ 
gage  made  and  guaranteed  by  such  a  company 
is  as  sound  as,  if  not  sounder  than,  one  made 
in  the  East ;  for  the  risk  of  failure  is  at  the 
lowest  minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  mortgages  which  are 
transferred  direct  to  the  investor,  the  company 
also  issues  its  debentures,  which  are  its  direct 
obligations,  in  series  of  550,000,  each  series 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  852,600  of  loans  spe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  that  series  of  debentures 
and  no  other. 

The  company  is  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Banking  Department  of  New 
York  State,  and  undergoes  the  same  rigid  ex¬ 
amination  by  it  annually  as  that  of  banks. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  estates,  trustees  of  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  parties  having 
charge  of  moneys  for  investment. 

The  capital  of  the  Bunnell  and  Eno  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  is  $50,000,  and  its  officers  are: 

President,  William  S.  Eno,  President  of  the 
Stissing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  ; 
Vice  Presidents,  Sidney  E.  Morse,  Morse  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City,  and  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  late 
City  Judge  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ;  Treasurer  and 
Western  Manager,  Luther  B.  Bunnell,  Helena, 
Montana ;  Secretary,  Livingston  B.  Morse ; 
and  Counsel,  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Waller,  ex- 
Oovemor  of  Connecticut. 

Fuller  information  may  be  secured  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  of  the  offices  of  the  company, 
at  140  Nassau  Street  (Morse  Building),  New 
York  City ;  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ,  or  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS. 

In  Biofchampton.  N.  Y,,  Jane  14,  1804,  Eliza,  wife  of 
Edgar  B.  Freeman,  of  New  York  City,  and  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Sabin  and  Elizabeth  A.  McKinney,  of  the 
former  place, 

WOODliAWM  OBMBTBBT. 

W OODLA  WN  Button  (Mth  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
01Boa.No.»Baatttd  Street. 
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The 

Westminster 

Quarterlies 

Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

A  GRADED  SERIES. 

THE  WE3THINSTEB  SBNIOB  QUABTEBET 

for  advanced  scholars.  With  a  colored  map.  40 
pacres.  One  copy,  80  cts.  a  year.  School  enbecrip- 
lions.  to  one  addrees,  18  cts. 

THE  WESTMINSTEB  .  ...  . 

fNTEBMEDIATE  QUABTEBEY 
for  younffer  scholars.  With  a  colored  map.  86 
pages.  One  copy.  80  cts.  a  year.  School  snbscrlp- 
tions,  to  one  address.  18  cts. 

THE  WE8TMIN8TEB  PBIMABT  QUABTEBEY 
Enlarged  and  remodeled.  Illustrated.  86  pages.  One 
copy,  10  cts.  a  year.  School  subscriptions,  to  one 
address,  8  cts. 

The  Rest  aud  the  Cheapest, 

0r*SeDd  for  Samples. 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER, 

BurineM  Superintendent. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'The  Story  of  Our  Christianity.” 

Thrilling.  350  illustrations.  People  wanting  to  make 

money  can't  afford  to  miss  this  chance. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.! 

Write  ns  now,  for  terms  will  show  von. 

PEEBEESS  PTTB.  CO.,  147  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  ALL  THE 

FIREWORKS 


AND 


ILLUMINATIONS 


AT  THE 


WORLD’S  FAIR 


WERE  FURNISHED  BY 


Pain’s  Fireworks  Co. 

102  William  St.,  New  York. 


Receiving 

2  Medals  and  3  Diplomas 

(The  Highest  Possible  Award.) 


PYROTECHMISTS  TO  THE 

California  Mid-Winter  Exposition  and 
Spectacles  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
etc.,  etc. 


They  now  offer  their  unrivalled  goods  in  Assortments 
of  f  5.00  and  upwards  at  Wholesale  Rates.  Price  Lists 
free  on  application.  Send  10  cents  for  Souvenir  Book  of 
Views  of  World’s  Fair  Fireworks  Displays. 

By  mentioning  this  pi4>cr  Ton  will  be  entitled  to  an 
Additional  Discount  of  10  per  cent,  below  reg 
alar  prices. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

NEW  YORK  &  LONDON. 

HAVE  NOW  READY: 

PROSE  FANCIES.  By  Richard  Lh  Gauuciihs, 
author  of  'The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,”  etc.,  etc. 
12mo,  with  portrait  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  cloth,  $1.00. 
“COMHON  SENSE”  APPLIED  TO  WOIIAN 
SUFFRAGE.  ^  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
Justify  the  demand  to  extend  the  snffrage'Vro  women, 
with  consideration  of  the  argnments  against  such  en* 
francbisement,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  issues 
to  be  presented  at  the  New  York  Coastitntlonal  Con-  i 
vention  of  1804.  By  Mart  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D. 
(Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  No.  80.)  8vo,  cloth,  76  cts.  I 

nAXiniLlAN  AND  CHARLOTTA.  A  story  of 
imperialism.  By  John  M.  Tatuor.  Illnstrated.  I 
18mo,  $im  j 

”Mr.  Taylor  has  told  this  story  as  stories  are  told  by  | 
those  who  know  them  after  long  and  careful  study,  and 
as  such  writers  alone  can  tell  them.  It  comes  clear  and 
picturesque  from  his  hands,  and  he  writes  as  one  who 
produces  out  of  a  full  mind.  We  bare  here  the  results 
of  years  of  investigation,  written  down  In  208  pages,  but 
representing  accummulations  of  material  that  night 
have  been  made  to  fill,  i>erhapg,  four  such  volumes.— 
New  Fork  Times. 

NEWTON  BOOTH  OF  CALIFORNIA.  His  Speech- 
es  and  Addresses,  Edited,  witu  Intrc^uctionand  Notes, 
by  Lauren  C.  Cranb.  8vo,  with  portrait,  $2.50. 

“This  bulky  volume  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
speeches,  addresses  and  lectures  delivered  by  Governor 
Booth  on  various  occasions  during  bis  long  pniilic  life  in 
Csllfornia,  together  with  various  articles  contrioutod 
I  rom  time  to  time  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  all  of 
them  connected  by  a  brief  biographical  narrative.  Mr. 
Bootu  was  an  interesliog  man.  'I'he  typographical  exe- 1 
cation  of  this  volume  is  of  the  excellnnre  characteristic 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press.”— Philadelphia  Times. 

ON  AND  OFF  THE  SADDLE.  Characteristic 
eights  and  Hcenes  from  the  Great  Northwest  to  the 
Antilles.  By  Lispbnard  Rutobbs.  12mo,  illostrated, 
$1.00. 

JOINT-METALLISM.  A  Plan  by  which  Gold  and 
Silver  together,  at  ratios  always  based  on  their  Rela¬ 
tive  Market  Values,  may  be  made  the  Metallic  Basis  of 
a  Sound,  Honest,  Self  Regulating  and  Permanent  Cur¬ 
rency,  without  frequent  recoinings  and  witbont  dan¬ 
ger  of  one  Metal  Driving  out  the  other.  By  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes.  (No.  79  in  the  Questions  of  the  Day 
Series.)  12mo,  cloth.  75  cts. 

‘The  plan  Is  certainly  novel  and  ingenious.— David  A. 
WELT.B. 

“Much  impressed  by  the  argument.”— H.  C.  Potter. 

“I  think  the  statement  of  the  qnestion  most  admirable 
and  convincing.”— David  H.  Grbsr. 

“1  find  the  views  on  this  important  subject  ve^  con¬ 
vincing.”— W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Conunissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

y**lVbte8  on  New  Books,  a  mtarUrly  bulletin,  prospectus 
i-t  the  Knickerbocker  Nuf/gets,  Heroes,  ond  Storp  of  the 
Nations  Series,  sent  on  apjAication. 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 


HEW  YORK: 
27-29  W.  23d  Street. 


LOHDOH: 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


SUMMER  HOMES.  A  beautifully  illustrated  book 
—list  of  over  8000  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in 
Cat^ill  monntalDS  and  Central  New  York.  Send  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jague.  Gen.  Eastn.  Pass.  Agt , 
West  Shore  R.R.,  363  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon 
application. 


sow  suer. 

LIFE  OF 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

By  PAUL  SABATIER. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton.  8vo.  $2.50. 

No  work  of  recent  years  has  created  a  great¬ 
er  stir  in  literary  or  religious  circles  than  Paul 
Sabatier’s  masterly  work.  The  interest  aroused 
has  been  widespread  and  sincere ;  prominent 
reviewers  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
pronouncing  it  a  biography  of  the  very  first 
rank  in  historical  and  literary  value.  It  has 
passed  rapidly  through  numerous  French  edi¬ 
tions,  and  is  now,  in  answer  to  an  eager  de¬ 
mand,  issued  in  an  English  edition  for  Ameri¬ 
can  readers. 

From  Alphonse  Daudbt. 

“For  long,  very  long,  nothing  has  moved  me  so  deeply 
as  this  lofty  and  simple  story.” 

The  London  Expositor. 

“A  book  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  monumental.  It 
may  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Villari’s  ‘Lite  of 
Savonarola.’  ” 

N.  Y.  Examinbb, 

“M.  Sabatier  has  sought  to  present  Francis  as  he  act¬ 
ually  was,  emphasizing  the  human  side  of  his  character. 
He  lias  succeeded  admirably;  better,  we  thiuk,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.” 

The  London  Sat.  Review. 

“We  have  seldom  seen  so  masterly  and  careful  a  crlti- 
CLSin.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  excellent  book:  nor,  great 
as  is  the  progress  which  the  French  historical  school  has 
recently  made,  have  we  seen  a  belter  example  of  It.” 


**♦  Sold  by  aU  Booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

*53"i57  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

“SUMMER  HOMES  IN  THE  OBEEN  HILLS.’’ 

Of  ’•  Summer  Homes”  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  the  well-known 
magazine  writer,  volunteers  this  opinion:  “Summer 
Homes  may  be  called  a  railway  guide-book,  but  there  is 
no  other  like  it.  It  may  just  as  truly  be  termed  a  summer 
handbook  of  the  whole  State  of  Vermont.  It  discusses 
the  entire  Green  Mountain  State  from  every  summer 
point  of  view,  and  answers  every  question  a  stranger 
would  wish  to  ask.  It  has  grown  to  Its  present  complete¬ 
ness  in  four  years,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  Vermont.  It  has  linked  that  state  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  summer  playground.  It  has  developed  scores  of 
beautiful  resorts,  and  sent  a  multitude  to  them.  It 
recommends  only  those  hotels  and  homes  that  are  good, 
and  it  has  raised  in  Vermont  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  care  and  entertainment  of  vacation  boarders.” 
This  entertaining  and  unconventional  guide  book  can  be 
obtained,  free  of  charge,  ^  writing  to  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
363  Broadway,  New  York  Cnty. 


A  Serial  Story,  entitled 

THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER,  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley 

BEGINS  IN 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

For  July.  Now  Ready. 

SIX  COMPLETE  STORIES 

By  Grace  King,  Owen  Wister,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  Eva  Anstruther,  Brander  Matthews,  and 
Robert  Grant  are  also  features  of  this  attractive  Summer  Number. 
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THOMAS  HASTINGS,  THE  MAN. 

Reading  the  excellent  sketch  of  Thomas 
Hastings,  the  composer  and  music  leader,  in 
your  issue  of  May  81,  recalls  the  good  man  as 
I  knew  him  in  the  late  ’50s,  as  a  Christian  lay¬ 
man.  He  was  at  that  time  associated,  not 
with  the  Presbyterian,  but  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  leading  the  choir  of  Dr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s  church  on  Washington  Square,  New  York, 
and  teaching  a  Bible  Class  of  young  men  in 
the  Sunday-school.  For  a  short  time  I  was 
privileged  to  sit  with  this  class,  and  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings’  tali  form,  face  almost  buried  in  his  Bible, 
eyes  closely  guarded  with  double  glasses,  his 
earnest  manner,  clear  and  forcible  teaching, 
are  vividly  recalled.  He  was  then  engaged  on 
the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  tracing 
in  the  Tabernacle  worship  the  foreshadowings 
of  Christ.  In  his  teaching  everything  led  up 
to  Him,  no  matter  what  book  of  tbe  collec¬ 
tions  he  might  have  in  hand.  I  have  often 
wished  that  I  had  taken  notes  of  some  of  these 
lessons. 

Coming  to  know  the  dear  man  in  this  way, 
it  was  natural,  when  I  began  to  think  serious¬ 
ly  of  the  religious  life,  that  I  should  seek  his 
counsel,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening 
spent  in  his  Amity  street  home  (so  well-known 
to  many  of  the  arriving  and  departing  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  those  days),  and  the  fatherly  way 
in  which  he  received  me,  and  his  plain  and 
simple  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  faith. 
Then  long  years  intervened,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
during  his  summer  visits  to  relatives  in  Gene¬ 
va,  N.  Y.  He  was  still  the  same;  even  his 
physical  vigor  remained,  for  he  would  run  up¬ 
stairs  like  a  boy,  and  did,  I  believe,  almost  to 
the  last. 

In  after  years,  during  winter  visits  to  New 
York,  I  several  times  saw  Mrs.  Hastings  at  the 
house  of  her  son,  and  noted  the  deep  yet  un¬ 
affected  piety  which  had  characterized  her 
husband.  Religion  was  a  very  real  thing  to 
her,  and  was  carried  into  every  event  of  life, 
no  matter  how  trivial.  Such  saints  as  these 
are  to  be  cherished  in  our  memories  and 
should  be  inspirers  of  our  lives.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether,  amid  the  crowded  seculari- 
ties  of  to-day  and  the  changes  in  religious 
views  and  customs,  this  type  of  Christian 
character  is  being  preserved  and  developed ; 
whether  the  year  1908  will  have  its  proportion 
of  such  Christians  as  did  the  year  1850.  Bright¬ 
er,  quicker,  more  learned,  more  practical  in 
some  ways,  perhaps,  they  may  be,  but  will 
they  be  as  spiritual?  Wm.  H.  Coleman. 

Albant,  June  11. 

CHILIIBEN  OF  THE  COVENANT, 

When  DuChaillu  was  upon  the  farthermost 
verge  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  he 
was  arrested  at  the  door  of  a  peasant’s  cot¬ 
tage  by  the  sounds  of  a  mother’s  voice.  He 
listened  and  then  entered.  The  wife  was 
bending  over  the  cradle  of  her  first  born  sing¬ 
ing  the  sweet  words  of  David’s  Psalms. 
“Yes,"  she  said  gently,  “this  is  my  first  babe, 
and  bis  first  words  must  be  those  of  tbe 
Blessed  Book.  I  wish  my  voice  and  God’s 
thoughts  to  be  associated  in  his  wakening  con¬ 
sciousness.  Tbe  barer  life  is  the  more  it  needs 
God’s  benediction  to  rest  upon  it.  ” 

It  was  in  the  later  years  of  his  wild  career 
that  Bums  recalled  with  tenderness  scenes 
in  bis  boyhood’s  home  when 

“The  saint,  the  hnsband  and  the  father  prays.” 

To  how  many  wandering  children  of  the  proph¬ 
ots  and  the  covenant  may  these  lines  come, 
reminding  them  of  obligations  imposed  by 
their  birth,  and  duties  made  more  sacred  still 
by  mutual  compact  between  God  and  the 
home.  Children  of  the  covenant  who  turn 
their  backs  upon  such  obligations,  are  not 
simply  guilty  of  disloyalty  They  are  guilty  of 
treason. 


JUBILEE  AT  ONEIDA.  NEW  TOBK. 

If  the  beautiful  village  of  Oneida,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  its  seven  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  were  in  one  of  our  Western 
States,  it  would  claim  the  dignity  of  a  city. 
As  it  is,  it  is  content  with  being  a  village, 
albeit  an  unusually  charming  one.  It  is  on 
the  Central  Railroad,  about  half  way  between 
Utica  and  Syracuse.  The  first  religious  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  village  was  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  people  and  pastor  of  that 
church,  with  their  guests,  had  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  day  of  it  on  June  18tb,  when  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  was  celebrated.  Tbe  commodious  and 
beautiful  edifice  erected  in  1884  was  tastefully 
decorated  and  made  fragrant  with  daisies  and 
ferns  and  arbor  vitae,  and  was  filled  with 
attentive  and  happy  people  at  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  of  jubilee  day.  The  music,  by  a  well 
trained  quartette,  was  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cell'*nce,  while  the  congregation  joined  hearti¬ 
ly  in  the  singing  of  familiar  hymns. 

In  the  devotional  services  of  the  morning 
hour  tbe  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup, 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Carter  of 
Waterloo  and  the  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  of 
New  Hartford.  The  feature  of  the  morning 
was  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Parsons 
Nichols  of  Binghampton,  a  nephew  of  the  Rev. 
James  Nichols,  the  first  pastor  of  tbe  Oneida 
church.  His  text  was,  Jeremiah  vi.  16 : 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways 
and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is 
the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souls.  ”  The  preacher’s  point 
was,  that  while  in  material  things  and  in 
matters  of  science  man  must  acquire  for  him¬ 
self,  and  so  is  continually  pressing  forward  to 
new  things,  the  new  generation  inheriting 
from  the  old,  in  religion,  where  we  receive 
from  God  rather  than  discover  for  ourselves, 
we  must  walk  along  tbe  old  ways.  Of  course 
we  can  come  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  but  this  line  of  thought  was  but  barely 
hinted  at.  The  eloquent  setting  forth  of  the 
truth  of  the  “old  ways”  was  heartily  appreci¬ 
ated. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry  of 
Utica  conducted  the  devotional  services.  An 
admirably  succinct  and  clear  history  of  the 
church  was  presented  by  Elder  A.  W.  Hill. 
The  beginnings  of  the  town  were  in  the  com¬ 
ing  of  tbe  railroad  (Utica  and  Syracuse)  to 
that  region.  “Oneida  Depot”  was  established, 
and  the  stipulation  was  made  that  all  trains 
should  stop  there  for  fifteen  minutes!  This 
church  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Old  School  Assembly  by  a  committe  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Mohawk,  consisting  of  the  Revs. 
J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  E.  S.  Barrows,  and  A.  Blood- 
good.  There  were  thirty  persons  enrolled  as 
members,  of  whom  but  two  are  living  now, 
and  but  one  of  these  in  Oneida.  The  Rev. 
James  Nichols  was  installed  pastor,  and  served 
the  church  for  five  or  six  years.  The  succes¬ 
sion  of  pastors  since  has  been :  the  Revs. 
Casper  R.  Gregory,  Charles  E.  Robinson, 
George  D.  Baker,  and  Samuel  Jessup.  Dr. 
Gregory  served  the  church  for  a  dozen  years, 
afterward  becoming  professor  in  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Robinson  is  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  and 
Dr.  Baker  of  the  venerable  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  Tbe  present  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  is  586,  with  a  Sunday- 
school  membership  of  more  than  400.  The 
church  has  been  harmonious  in  all  its  history. 
Its  business  affairs  have  been  managed  with 
both  prudence  and  liberality.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  it  was  assisted  to  the 
amount  of  |200.  Since  then  it  has  not  only 
been  self-supporting,  but  has  given  generously 
to  benevolent  work.  During  the  present  pas¬ 
torate  917,000  have  been  given  in  benevolence. 


and  965,824  used  for  congregational  purpoeea. 
The  present  church  edifice,  with  the  ground, 
cost  981,000.  The  pastor’s  testimony  is  that 
he  is  left  free  from  all  details  of  financial 
management  to  give  himself  to  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  church. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  absent,  among 
them  one  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine, 
now  President  of  Evelyn  College,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  detailing  particulars  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  church ;  from  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Gregory,  full  of  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance;  from  Dr.  Robinson,  telling  of  his 
pleasant  service  in  the  church  in  the  years 
gone  by.  A  lady,  now  the  accomplished  or¬ 
ganist  in  the  church  the  present  writer  serves, 
recalled  her  early  assistance  in  the  service  of 
song,  when,  but  seven  years  of  age,  she  was 
obliged  to  stand  upon  a  bench  that  her  face 
might  appear  above  the  gallery  curtain.  Mrs. 
G.  R.  Alden  (“Pansy”)  sent  remembrances. 
Mrs.  Foster  (“Fay  Huntington”)  read  a  paper 
on  “Laid  Away  Memories,”  the  connection  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  old  Oneida  Sem¬ 
inary  with  the  life  of  the  church.  The  Rev. 
W.  S.  Carter,  a  son  of  the  church,  recalled 
pleasant  memories  of  the  young  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  present  pastorate.  He 
spoke  of  the  association  of  young  people  which 
has  since  been  transformed  into  the  large  and 
efficient  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  The  Rev.  Eliot  H.  Payson,  “Fath¬ 
er”  Payson  of  the  Utica  Presbytery,  who  is 
spending  the  peaceful  evening  of  his  days  in 
Oneida,  presented  the  greetings  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  Presbytery,  and  spoke  for  the 
aged  of  the  church.  His  address  was  both 
bright  and  fervent,  paying  tributes  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  men  and  women  whose  piety  and  zeal 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  church.  Father  Payson  is  nearly  eighty- 
six  years  old,  but  his  address  showed  that  his 
claim  to  be  not  yet  an  old  man,  rests  on  a 
good  foundation. 

In  the  evening,  after  devotional  services 
conducted  by  the  pastors  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  village,  an  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D. 
Baker  of  Philadelphia,  pastor  of  the  Oneida 
church  1867-71.  Saying  that  it  was  “mem¬ 
ory’s  night,”  Dr.  Baker,  with  a  happy  mingling 
of  pathos  and  humor,  gave  voice  to  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  life  of  the  church  during  what  he 
characterized  as  the  happy  years  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate.  The  people,  he  said,  stood  by  him, 
prayed  for  him  and  worked  with  him.  Mod¬ 
estly  excepting  himself,  he  spoke  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  church  as  strong  men,  adding: 
“Precious  little  nonsense  has  been  preached  in 
this  pulpit.”  He  claimed  for  the  church  also 
an  able  and  consecrated  eldership,  whose  work 
had  been  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  pas¬ 
tors. 

Before  the  evening  service  closed  Dr.  Jessup 
made  the  gratifying  announcement  that  9768 
had  been  raised  toward  tbe  91,000  asked  for 
to  build  the  “Jubilee  Memorial  Chapel,”  in 
recognition  of  this  fiftieth  anniversary.  The 
chapel  is  needed  for  Sunday-school  and  other 
religious  work  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
a  needy  portion  of  the  village. 

A  social  reception  in  the  church  parlors  was 
the  crowning  feature  of  a  day  that  had  passed 
most  successfully  and  delightfully. 

The  present  pastorate,  begun  in  1872,  has 
been  tbe  longest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Jessup  is  a  most  attractive  preacher  and 
winning  pastor.  He  is  dearly  loved  by  his 
people,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  bis 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery.  He  and  his  peo- 

le,  as  they  set  their  faces  toward  the  new 

alf  century,  have  the  prayers  and  best  wishes 
of  their  brethren  and  friends  for  the  continued 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  church  that 
has  had  so  enviable  and  stimulating  a  history 
in  the  fifty  years  that  are  gone.  O.  A.  K. 
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NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSUN,  Principal. 

West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.*  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Evanoeust,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  eic.  For  terms  and  informati<in  address 
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For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Pb.D. 

A  LICENTIATE,  preparing  to  return  to  Africa,  de- 
sires  minlsteiial  work,  either  in  the  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  language,  or  will  give  illnstnited  lecture  on  Africa, 
during  June,  July  and  August.  Address,  the  Editor  ol 
the  Evangelist. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGOWZ  SCHOOL  P.  O.,  PA. 

"VIT'ANTED— A  Young  Man.  college  graduate  pre- 
tV  ferred.  as  tutor  and  companion  for  a  backward 
youth  of  twelve,  daring  the  summer  months  in  a  private 
family.  Address,  ••Connecticut.”  care  The  Evangelist 
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Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  cnltnre  o' 
home.  Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BoildinssunsarpaaMd  for  comfort  and  IwAltbu  Twenty* 
fire  acres— twelTe  in  ntwe ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 

Classica)  and  general  coarse  of  study ;  also^reparatory 
optional.  Tear oommenoes Sept  li.  18M.  Applyto 
JumIDA C.  ALLEll.  Principe  Bradford,  Maas. 

New  York,  Canandaigna. 

BANGER  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Estab- 
VX  lithed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  CoU^ate  departmentr.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Univera'ties. 

CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK,  President 

Kef  England  Conserratory  of  Mnsic. 

(The  Leading  ConterveUory  of  America.) 

Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Toutiee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfull  information. 

Frank  W.  Hals.  General  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Flill  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healihfuL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19, 1884.  Send  for  catalogue. 

South  Cabolina,  Columbia. 

Colleee  for  Women. 
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Rev.  W,  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 

OxTORD,  Ohio. 

Western  Female  Seminary. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sept.  li.  1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  8000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Bnlldings  lighted  by  e  ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  itariitary  condition.  Bean- 
tifnl  location.  Campns  of  65  acre*.  Terms,  SSOO 
per  year. 

JOSS  t.tbtt.a  8.  McEEE,  PIlD. 

PrinoipaL 

TUC  nCCIIIIIIO  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 

1  nc  UuulllilsU  on-the- Hudson. 

Fonr  graduate  courses.  Prepares  for  college.  Art 
SchooL  Music  School.  Director,  Albert  Roes  Parsons. 
Proximity  to  New  York  affords  city  advantages.  87th 
year  begins  Sept.  19.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Prin. 

OYE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORIC-For  datUcd. 
Lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 
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best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  1  Hast  rated  cata¬ 
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The  Misses  Graham 
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School  for  Girls. 
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176  West  T^d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 
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DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popnlar  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat, 
snn  parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  loof :  snites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry.  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  batbs  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Rnsslan  Baths. 
Send  for  ilinstrated  circular. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 

Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Patels  and  jaammci;  pcsoets. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  FEONT. 

ThorooKbly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  batbs.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrlp- 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


MT.  MEENAHCA. 

IN  THE  SHAWANOUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

A  ft  1 1  hS  fci  hiR.  HOlajii. 

Elevation  1500  ft.  Tbebestof  water,  drv.  exhilarating 
air,  fine  view,  400  acres  of  varied  ninuutain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Guerts  of  former  years  and  those 
we  seek  are  people  of  quiet  and  reined  tastes.  Open  Jlay 
88th  to  Oct,  15. 

U.  E.  Terwilliger,  Ellenvllle,  N.  Y. 


Maple  View  House,  Snllivan  Connty.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 
One  mile  from  station :  accommodates  65:  elevation 
2,000 feet;  large  farm;  good  shade  T.rnis,  $8  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  &  SON. 


THE  MECCA,  Liberty.  SuUivan  County,  N,  Y. 
Select  family  hotel.  Godt  hunting  and  Qshiug;  eleva¬ 
tion  1,600  feet ;  accommodates  1.50.  Rates  S8  to  $12  per 
week.  CHAS.  O.  HAYDEN,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  WAWONDA,  liberty,  new  York. 

One  mile  from  depot;  aceommodates  SCO;  large,  airy 
rooms ;  broad  verandas.  For  particulars  address 

U.  S.  MESSITER. 


THENTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MOORE’S  HOTEL 

Finest  scenery  and  falls  in  the  world.  Open  15th  June 
to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor. 


CREST  VIEW 

SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH,  CT. 


Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible;  supeMor  accommo¬ 
dation:;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


Catskiil  riountainsa 

Jewett  Heights  House,  Jewett,  N.  Y. 

Accommodates  50.  Elevation  1900  feet.  Dry,  cool  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  pure  spring  water ;  superior  drainage ;  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone.  George  H.  Chase,  Prop. 

Refers  to  The  Evangelist  or  W.  VanGasbeek.lOSOSd 
Ave..  New  Y  ork  City.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Purdy,  118  Quincy 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Crrmel  St.,  Quebec  ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Garden  and  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ONTHECRESTOFTHEALIEGHANIES, 

(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  23tl,  1894. 


Rates,  860,  $75  and  $90  a  month,  according 
to  location.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland.  Md. ,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 


HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

SHOUU)  SEND  FOR 

Hicks'  Advertisers'  Guide 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING,  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  AdTertlslng  A^nt, 

132  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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It  •  barnln  p*T  our  sample  prim 
•I.T6  and  It  is  yours.  Itlabeantl- 
(nlly  engraved  and  equal  In  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  genuine  solid  gold 
watch.  Write  to-day  and  men¬ 
tion  in  yon  letter  whether  you 
want  Ladles’  or  Oant’s  slse. 
Address, 

THt  NATIONAL  M'F<0 
A  IMPORTING  CO.,^ 

SMOttitanSL,  gumbo,  XQMA 


Look  Carefully 

when  baying  silver  polish  either  at  the 
store  or  yoor  own  door,  see  that  tho 
full  name 

la  on  the  box  and  alio  the  figure  of  a 
woman  cleaning  silver,  printed  IN  RED. 
None  other  is  genuine. 

We  do  not  employ.pedlers. 

Irin  doubt  send  to  us 
for  trial  quantity. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


IT  POPS. 

Effervescent,  too. 

Exhilarating,  appetizing. 

Just  the  thing  to  build  up  the 
constitution. 

Hires’  Rootbeer 

Wholesome  and  strengthening, 
pure  blood,  free  from  boils  or 
carbuncles.  General  good  health 
— results  from  drinking  HIRES’ 
Rootbeer  the  year  round. 

Pack^e  makes  five  gallons,  25c. 
Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  it. 
Take  no  other. 

Send  a.ceni(  stamp  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires 
Co.,  117  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  for  beauti. 
lul  picture  cords. 


LFrom  the  New  York  Sun,  Jane  13.1 


THE  HAWAIIAN  CONSTITUTION. 


There  is  little  ground  for  criticism  of  the 
draft  of  an  organic  law  for  the  republic  of 
Hawaii,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  convoked  at  Hon¬ 


olulu.  It  deals  wisely  and  efficiently  with  the 
two  difficult  elements  of  the  constitutional 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


problem,  naaiely,  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  Asiatics,  unacquainted  with  either  the 
English  or  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  the 
hostility  of  a  considerable  party  encouraged  to 
advocate  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  ex-Queen’s  partisans,  and 
by  a  mistaken  expectation  of  interference  in 
their  favor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  circumstances  are,  in  some  degree,  an¬ 
alogous  to  those  under  which  the  colony  of 
Virginia  adopted  its  State  Constitution,  the 
framers  of  which  had  to  recognize  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  black  population  held  to  labor, 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  Tories  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  monarchical  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  There  is  also  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Honolulu  a  floating  element 
analogous  to  that  which  was  found  to  exist  in 
New  York  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by 
the  British,  and  which,  having  no  stake  in 
the  country,  was  not  intrusted  with  the  fran¬ 
chise  until  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
These  conditions  should  be  considered  before 
objecting  to  the  proposed  Hawaiian  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  departure  from  the  liberal 
principles  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed. 

To  appreciate  tbh  provisions  affecting  the 
composition  of  the  electorate  which  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  political  power,  we  should  review 
the  constituents  of  the  Hawaiian  population. 
On  December  28,  1890,  the  islands  had  89,990 
inhabitants,  of  whom  27,661,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole,  were  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Of 
Portuguese  there  were  8,602 ;  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  1,928 ;  of  British  subjects, 
1,344;  of  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  French, 
1,381 ;  of  Polynesians  and  others  not  specified, 
1,007 ;  of  persons  of  pure  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  descent,  but  horn  in  Hawaii,  7,495;  of 
native  Hawaiians,  34,436,  and  of  half  castes, 
possessing  more  or  less  native  blood,  6,186. 
A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  the 
mother  tongue  of  over  50,000  is  either  English 
or  Hawaiian,  and  it  is  known  that  almost  all 
the  Germans  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  have  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with 
the  English  language.  We  can  now  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
franchise  proposed  in  the  Constitution.  All 
voters  must  be  bom  or  naturalized  citizens, 
and  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
the  English  or  Hawaiian  language.  The 
process  of  naturalization  is  as  follows:  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  prove  at  least  one  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  the  intention  of  permanent  habita¬ 
tion.  Thy  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  language,  and  demonstrate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Hawaiian  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  must  be  citizens  of  a  country  hav¬ 
ing  treaty  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  republic, 
and  they  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  not 
convicted  felons  or  fugitives  from  justice. 
They  must  be  engaged  in  some  lawful  calling, 
capable  of  yielding  support,  and  must  possess 
property  worth  at  least  $200.  The  satisfaction 
of  these  conditions,  which  are  obviously  aimed 
to  exclude  Asiatics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
vagrant  and  disreputable  element  of  the  white 
population  on  the  other,  qualifies  a  naturalized 
person  to  vote  for  all  elective  officers  except 
members  of  the  Senate.  To  take  part  in  the 
choice  of  Senators,  electors,  whether  native 
or  naturalized,  must  possess  property  valued 
at  ^,000,  or  a  yearly  income  of  ^00.  This 
property  qualification  seems  to  have  been  mod¬ 
elled  on  a  feature  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  operative  up  to  the  third 
decade  of  this  century.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  provisions  that  to  be  eligible 
for  the  Senate  one  must  be  worth  at  least 
$5,0<W  and  have  an  income  of  $1,800  a  year, 
while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  must  own  projperty  amounting  to  $1,000, 
and  an  income  of  $600.  We  add  that  voters, 
otherwise  qualified,  must,  before  exercising 
the  suffrage,  formally  abjure  the  monarchy. 
Just  such  an  abjuration  was  required  in  the 
American  colonies  which  formed  State  Con¬ 
stitutions  during  the  war  of  independence. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  proposed  gov- 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  Mutveo  av  uwnq 

WILSOI'S  GOMMOl  SEISE  EIR  DRDMS. 

New  Himtiile  InTantlon.  aatlralx  dlfiarent  la 
eoBftrnotlon  ftom  all  othw  derioai.  Aulit  the 
dMf  whea  all  otbar  darioM  fall,  tad  whara  madi- 
aal  akin  baa  givaa  ao  raliaf.  Thar  ara  aafa, 
aoBforiabla  aad  lariaibla;  bara  ao  wlra  or  atriac 
ataaohmaat.  Wiita  for  paaiphlat. 

WILSON  MAN  DHUM  OO. 
I^Maattoa thlf  Fapar.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 


Cooking:  Utensils, 

Cutlery.  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  01as.a 
Cedar  and  Camphor  woo  li  Chests, 

Water  Fiiters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators 


GremAmirican 


A 


COMf'AN 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD! 
of  16,600  franesa 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


m  uviaosiTno  nma 

CONTWilNU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINL 


Far  the  PRETENTION  1 


iCVRBef 


[Malaria,  ladigestlon,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  rne  Dronot,  Perlo. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  or  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thovsands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con> 
ditlon  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“New  York.  Sept.  28. 1883.” 

£.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office  X  No.  119  Broadway. 

Seniity-ttinih  Semi-annual  Statemmit,  January,  189S 


SUMMABT  OF  ASSRTS. 

OsskiaBsski, . $248,379  61 

Baal  Eitato, .  1,664,680  8C 

Unltad  ^tai  Btooki,  (Morkat  Yalta)  •  1,460,876  OC 

Bonk,  Tmat  Go..  andBoilroadStookiaadBoBda, 

dforkat  Valiia),  ....  3,684,406  OC 
State  and  Oity  Banda,  (Morkat  Valia),  -  916,214  74 

Bondi  &  Mortongaa,  balng  firat  lion  on  Baal  Batata,  611,032  36 
Loons  on  Stooxi.  poyobla  on  damond,  -  -  347,800  00 

PnaimnannooUMtadandlmliaiidiof  Agints,  686,680  81 

lateraBtdnaandaoarnidoaltt  Jan.,1888,  87,827  4  < 

$9,828,764  44 


UABIUTIXS. 


Ouk  Oadtol,  •  .  .  . 

BaiarTaTiomina  Fnnd, 

Baaarri  tu  Uiipdd  Lissii  and  doles, 
1st  Bniplut  ... 


$8,800,000  00 
4,288,113  00 
884,401  68 
1,279,239  82 

$9,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  PrnoldaiiL 

TTILUAlf  U  BIGELOW,  to _ ...... 

THOMAS  B.  OBEENB. 

I  Beorotories. 


>prin«  t 

on  the  Nl»el  Plate  Road.  Sp 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agnnt,  Buffalo. 


low  rates.  Write 
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eminent  are  to  be  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  members.  There  is  also  an  anomalous 
body,  called  the  Advisory  Council,  likewise 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  five  by 
the  Representatives,  while  five  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  So  far  as  this 
Council  possesses  a  supervisory  authority  in 
the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  Leg 
islature,  it  corresponds  in  some  measure  to 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Chilian  Senate ; 
but  if  we  may  trust  the  telegraphed  abstract 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Hawaiian  Council 
participates,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
Congress  in  legislative  functions.  We  must 
await  the  exact  text  of  the  organic  law  for 
full  light  upon  this  subject.  Neither  have  we 
explicit  information  as  to  whether  the  con¬ 
templated  Government  is  to  be  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  or  parliamentary  type,  but  the  adoption 
of  the  former  system  may  be  presumed  from 
the  facts  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  has  the 
power,  not  only  of  vetoing  bills,  but  of  strik¬ 
ing  out  any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature’s  failing 
to  make  appropriations,  the  Executive  may 
pay  the  necessary  administrative  expenses  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriation  bill  last 
passed.  There  are  doubtless  special  reasons  in 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  Hawaii  for 
this  manifest  infringement  of  the  claim  of  a 
Legislature  to  control  the  power  of  the  purse. 
There  is  another  anomalous  provision,  perhaps 
justified  by  local  circumstances,  namely, 
that  if  one  House  adjourn  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  the  latter  acquires  full  legislative 
power.  The  treaty  making  function  is  con¬ 
fided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  a  special  power 
is  vested  in  them  of  concluding  at  any  time 
a  treaty  of  political  union  with  the  United 
States.  Executive  powers,  including  that  of 
appointing  the  judiciary,  is  lodged  in  a  Presi- 
Cent  elected  for  six  years,  but  not  eligible  to 
succeed  himself.  There  is  no  Vice-President, 
and  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
is  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  selected 
apparently,  according  to  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence,  to  wit,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  the  Attorney-General. 

The  first  election  is  to  be  held,  it  seems, 
within  three  months  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  registry  of  the 
voters  at  the  election  of  May  2nd  is  to  hold 
good,  so  far  as  voting  of  Representatives  is 
concerned.  This  registry  includes  a  certain 
number  of  aliens  who  have  supported  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  and  who  are  exception¬ 
ally  clothed  with  the  franchise  by  the  organic 
law  itself.  The  first  President  will  not  be 
voted  for,  but  is  to  be  named  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  That  is  to  sa^^,  the  first  Hawaiian  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  will  take  upon  itself 
the  same  power  which  was  exercised  by  the 
Versailles  Assembly  on  the  organization  of  the 
third  French  republic. 


your  bam  I 


Drop  a  common  lantern  iBHJlP 
and  It’a  done. 

BtdeURUaton. 

Th»  S.  G.  &  li.  Co.  liSiiterna  have 
the  Steteon  Patent  Safety  Attachment 
atturing  entire  freedom  from  this  dan¬ 
ger.  They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They 
can  befitted,  lighted,  regulated  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 

Bnrtbw&of  ronrdesler.  Ha  hM  them  or  can  get 
them  for  you  if  you  inaUt.  Bend  for  onroatalogne. 

Steam  Gauge  and  Lantern  Co. 

SnACDaz,  N.  Y.  Cbicaoo:  86  LaksSt. 


Old  Dominion  Line 

To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Yirginia  Beach  and  Ret 

(Hygeia  Hotel.')  (Princess  Anne  BoteL) 
MOVr  DEUOBTrUL  RKSORTS  OH  THE  ATl.AHnC  COAST  FOB  A 

SUMHER  OUTING 

MAT  BE  MADE  FOB 

e-a  ^  Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $16.00  C-g  pm 
^  I  a^  VirglniB  Beach,  .  .  ly.oo  I  y 

a.  VF  A  day  and  a  quarter  at  either  hotel.  S.  a 

INCLUDING  EVERY  EXPENSE 

OF  MEALS  AHD  BERTHS  EH  ROUTE  AHD  A  DAT  AHD  A 
qUABTER’S  BOARD  AT  EITHER  HOTEU 

This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 

f  teamers  for  NORFOLK,  PORTSMOUTH,  OLD  POINT 
COMFORT,  and  NEWPORT  NEWiA  VIRGINIA  BEACH, 
PETERoBUKO,  and  RICHMOND,  VA..  and  WASHING¬ 
TON.  D.  C.— Mon.,  Tnes.,  Wed..  Thors.,  and  Sat.  For 
RICHMOND,  Tla  JAMES  RTViJl-Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat, 

For  WEST  POINT,  Va _ Tuea.,  Thurs.,  and  sat.  From 

Pler8H.  R.,  foot  Beach  St„  at  3  p.  M.,  Eatuidays  4 
r.  M.  Through  ticketi  and  freight  rates  to  all  points. 
For  prluted  matter  and  full  particulars  address 
OLD  DOMINION  8.  8.  CO., 

W.  L.  Guillauded.  ^  w,.  . 

Traffic  Mgr.  Pier  30,  N.  R.,  Ncw  York. 


llAlKlfTORS  AHD  SOUE  MAffU 

e  PHILADELPHli^.P/^a  ^ 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAR. 


SoBBd  Diees  are  invisible,  and 
oomfortBble.  Relieve  more  CRsee,.. 


than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.A. 
Wales,  64:*  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 


HMISKMLIr^S 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  rcme-  mJr 
dy  for  all  Diseases  A  be- 

of  the  skin.  Can  F  cause 

behadofyour_  gXrjA  of  its 
Druggistat  efficacy 

50  cents  removing 

a  box.  «  %  4^  all  Pimples, 
Try  Blotches  and 

it.^^  Freckles  and  also 

1  imparting  a  healthy 

k  action  to  the  skin, 

1 _ ^  .M  JOHNSTON , 

HOUiOWAY  *  00., 
"  PItUadelphla. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attention  to 

“  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,'* 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  prodnced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


HOUSEHOLiD. 

Cacliploweb  used  for  pickles  should  be 
prepared  first  by  boiling  the  vegetable  and 
then  pickling  it. 

Keep  the  Piano  closed  at  night  and  in  damp 
weather ;  open  on  bright  days  and  let  the  sun 
shine  on  the  keys,  as  the  light  will  keep  them 
from  turning  yellow. 

Spot  op  Oil.  —No  matter  how  large  the  spot 
of  oil,  any  carpet  or  woolen  stuff  can  be  cleaned 
by  applying  buckwheat  plentifully,  brushing 
it  into  a  dustpan  after  a  short  time,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  fresh  until  the  oil  has  disappeared. 

For  Griddle  Cakes  boil  a  pint  of  rice  till 
soft,  then  add  to  it  a  teacupful  of  cornflour, 
two  well  beaten  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
enough  milk  to  make  a  nice  batter;  throw 
into  this  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter  or 
lard,  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread. — A  loaf  of  whole 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  churoh  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc. ,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command.  For  instance : — 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times, 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect_will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred.  Address 

THE  EVANQEUST, 

33  Union  Spuare,  New  York  City. 


25e.  a  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Con  tinned  increaeed  demand. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 


RESTORED.  SURGEONS 

OR  THB  WBST  HKJZB  DKHDB  <•  ^ 

THE  AEMA  SANITARIUM 

’’“1 Th.  P». 

RKSORT  PrSSSrVStiOn  of  HOSKh*  lor  PrAjer  Omthorinf-u approciatod 

Elmore  S.  Pettyjohn,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent. 

The  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which  In  sent  to  any  one  im...  At... 
npon  request,  contains  a  full  and  truthful  statement  of  XJm  AUS 
the  numerous  desirable  featnres.  It  is  a  beautiful  book¬ 
let  and  furnishes  you  all  necessary  Information. 


The“ALMA*’ 

AMERICA’S 


HEALTH 


REST-HOnE 
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Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July 


ir«w  ExpMM  Trains  on  the  West  Shore  Ballroad. 

Two  new  fast  trains  have  been  added  to  the  already 
popular  train  service  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad. 

Commencing  Monday,  June-  18th,  this  service  will  be 

On^  passengers  holding  sleeping  car  tickets  vdll  be 
accommodated  on  these  new  trains  which  leave  Nw 
York  city,  foot  of  Franklin  street  7.86  P.M..  and  West42d 
street  7.46  P.M..  arriving  at  Bnftalo  7 .40  AM. 

The  return  train  wlu  leave  Buffalo  4.06  P.M.,  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  New  York  at  6  A.M.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

These  trains  will  be  equipped  with  the  finest  Wagner 
sleeping  cars  ever  placed  In  service  and  will  only  stop  at 
the  important  cities  en  route  and  to  take  on  iMLSsengers. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

our  Oxlbrd  Bon  Bicycle,  salt- 
^m^sble  for  either  sex,  made  or  best  ma- 
A  teiial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 

adjusted  and  tally  warranted.  Write  lo-dsy  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  rejialrs,  eto_ 
five,  oacF'oiiik  BXf'o.  CO. 

888  Wabaab  Avenoa.  -  CH2CAQO,  vr-f^ 


The  Nickel  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


O  not  be  deceived. — The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch" 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

••  ANCHOR  "  (dndnnaU).  "JEWETT  ’’  (New  Yorkl. 

"ARMSTRONO  ft  McKELVY’*  (Pittsburgh).  ••  KENTUCKY ’•  (I,ouisville). 


“ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMBR-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

••  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 
“COLLIER  "(St  LouU). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Bnflalo). 
“DAVIS^HAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (CincinnaU). 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“  JOH  N  T.LBWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“MORLEY"  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  ”(St  I/>uU). 

“RED  SEAL  "  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ’•  (Chicago). 

"SOUTHERN  ’’(St  Louia  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“UNION”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready- mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
25-pouiid  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
ana  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


Summer  Vacation 

doBcribed  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Be£t  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out-  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 
Mailed  free  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


?  Why  ? 

Look  Like  This 


Dents  Toothaqie  Gum 


STOFS  TOOTHACMC  I NSTANTL  V 
CoUANANTCCo) 

Dos't  Tau  liuTATion.  All  dMlem, 
orMod  15eto 
ASWELLAFFAiI.  C.S.  OCNT4CO.,ocTnoiT  M 


SILKS. 

Preparatory  Stock 
Inventory  Sale. 


There  several  large  lots  which  we  de¬ 
sire  to  dispose  oi  before  our  Stock  In¬ 
ventory  at  the  close  ot  this  month. 

We  shall  offer  them  on  Monday,  with 
the  prices  so  reduced  that  a  prompt  dis¬ 
posal  ot  them  is  assured. 

Figured  India  Silks — not  Pongees— at 
35  cents,  40  cents,  50  cents,  and  65 
cents  a  yard. 

Fancy  Silk  Taffetas,  50  cents,  65  cents 
and  75  cents  a  yard. 

Lengths  suitable  tor  Blouses  from  35 
cents  per  yard  upwards. 

Several  thousand  yards  ot  plain  rich 
Dress  Silks,  at  50  cents  a  yard  and  up¬ 
wards— hall  price. 

An  opportunity  so  lavorable  to  buy  de¬ 
sirable  Silks  has  never  been  offered. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 
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wheat  bread  should  be  on  the  table  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  in  every  family  where  there 
are  children  oftener.  An  easy  way  to  make 
such  a  loaf  is  to  take  four  level  cupfuls  of  the 
whole  wheat  fiour  to  one  of  fine  wheat  flour. 
Use  one-half  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  a  fourth  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  Use  lukewarm  water  or  milk  to  mix 
the  bread,  beating  and  stirring  it  thoroughly. 
Turn  into  a  greased  baking  pan  and  stand  in 
a  warm  place  until  light. 

Tests  for  Pure  Butter.— It  is  said  that  it 
is  an  almost  certain  test  of  pure  butter  to  melt 
it  and  note  the  color  and  odor.  A  German 
chemist  gives  the  following  directions:  “Pure 
fresh  butter,  when  melted,  is  perfectly  clear, 
or  only  very  slightly  cloudy,  usually  dark  yel¬ 
low,  and  has  the  familiar  odor  of  pure  butter- 
fat.  Pure  stale  butter  may  be  very  cloudy  and 
even  opaque  when  melted,  is  usually  of  a  dark 
yellow  color,  and  has  the  odor  of  rancid  but¬ 
ter.  Melted  margarin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  opaque,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  has 
a  characteristic,  indescribable  odor.”  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  one  may  try  the  test  resorted 
to  by  experienced  cooks :  Drop  a  bit  of  it  upon 
a  very  hot  saucepan.  Pure  butter  will  rise  in 
white  bubbles ;  margarin  melts  and  runs  across 
the  dish  in  oily-looking  streaks. 

Making  the  Most  of  Ice.— “The  amount  of 
ice  I  wasted  before  I  learned  bow  to  take  care 
of  it  was  something  amazing,”  said  a  young 
housekeeper.  “I  started  in  with  the  notion 
that  ice  bad  to  melt  about  so  fast  anyhow, 
and  that  whatever  I  saw  fit  to  do  with  it 
would  make  no  particulflt  difference,  therefore 
I  let  it  go  to  waste  and  paid  ice-bills  that 
sometimes  almost  took  my  breath  away.  One 
day  an  old  fellow  who  was,  I  imagine,  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  ice-wagon,  for  I  never  saw  him  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  gave  me  some  points.  He  showed 
me  that  ice  has  a  grain,  and  that  if  I  worked 
with  the  grain  I  could  i^lit  off  pieces  of  al¬ 
most  any  size  or  shape  I  wanted.  I  was  com¬ 
fortably  handy  with  tools,  and  be  showed  me 
how  to  saw  part  way  into  a  large  cake,  then 
with  hammer  and  any  pointed  instrument 
crack  off  the  piece  the  size  I  required.  1  dis¬ 
covered  long  ago  that  unless  I  have  a  very 
large  family  a  large  refrigerator  is  simply  a 
useless  extravagance,  so  I  brought  down  to 
the  kitchen  a  little  parlor  ice-box  that  I  bad 
when  I  boarded,  and  for  a  family  of  four  it 
answers  every  purpose.  The  iceman  brings 
fifty  pounds  of  ice  twice  a  week.  I  put  it  into 
a  large  cloth,  around  which  are  wrapped  some 
pieces  of  felt  and  a  blanket.  The  porcelain 
tank  in  the  ice-box  is  about  ten  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  and  into  this  I  put  a  piece  of 
ice  every  morning,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
rest  well  covered.  I  find  this  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary,  and  am  saved  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  a  large  ice-box,  than  which  I  imagine 
nothing  is  more  taxing.  The  little  box  has  a 
porcelain  tank  with  a  faucet  from  which  the 
water  is  drawn  as  it  melts.  I  find,  by  the  way, 
that  this  water,  carefully  strained  through  a 
thick  cloth,  is  the  most  luxurious  article  for 
my  toilet.  It  is  simon  pure  soft  water,  and 
all  the  year  round  I  use  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Utilizing  this  sort  of  thing  is,  in  my 
mind,  among  the  fine  points  of  housekeeping, 
and  I  often  wonder  tnat  more  women  do  not 
study  the  little  ifs  and  ands  of  every-day  life, 
and  learn  to  turn  to  account  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  ” 

DEEB  PARK. 

On  the  Crkst  or  thb  Aliaobeniis. 


To  those  contemplatiBK  a  trip  to  the  moantains  in 
search  of  health  ana  pleasore,  D«er  Park  on  the  crest  of 
Allegheny  Mountains,  8000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  offers 
such  varied  attractions  as  a  deli«htfnl  atmosphere  dnr- 
ing  tx>th  day  and  night,  pure  water,  smooth,  winding 
roads  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  most 

gictnreeqne  scenery  in  the  Allegheny  range.  The  hotel 
I  equipped  with  aU  adlnncts  conducive  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  pleasure  and  comfort  of  Its  guests. 

The  surionudlng  groonds.  as  well  as  the  hotel,  sro 
lighted  with  electricity.  Hix  miles  distant  on  the  same 
mountain  summit  is  Oakland,  the  twin  resort  of  Deer 
Park,  and  equally  as  well  equipped  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  accommodation  of  its  patrons,  ^th  hotels 
are  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Dhio  Rail¬ 
road,  have  the  advantages  of  its  splendid  Vestibuled 
Limited  Express  trains  between  the  East  and  Weat. 
Season  excursion  tickets,  good  lor  return  passage  until 
October  Sist,  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  at  all  the  prinmpal  ticket  offices  throuahont  the 
country.  One-way  tlcsets  reading  from  St.  Lonls,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Chicago,  and  any  point  on 
the  B.  &  O  Srstem  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  New  York,  or  vice  versa,  are  good  to  stop  off 
at  either  Deer  E*ark,  Mountain  lAke  Pan  or  Oakland, 
and  the  time  limit  will  be  extended  by  agents  at  either 
resort  upon  application,  to  cover  the  period  of  the  hold¬ 
er's  visit. 

The  season  at  these  popular  resorts  commences  June 
28d. 

For  full  information  as  to  hotel  rates,  rooms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  George  D.  DeSnlelds,  Manager,  Deer  Park,  or  (Oak¬ 
land,  Garrett  Countr,  Maryland. 
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The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study*  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  methods  of 
lighting,  beating,  or  ventilating  churches ; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated -ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading-lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church  ? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  sfKtable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  bow  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  t^fe  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  1m  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DYSPEPSIA,  CONGESTION  OF  BRAIN. 

Gentlemen:  Gratitude  for  what  has  been 
done  for  me  and  a  desire  to  tell  the  sick  and 
suffering  bow  they  may  get  prompt  relief  in 
suffering,  induces  me  to  make  this  statement 
concerning  the  Electropoise. 

I]^ad  dyspepsia  in  its  most  aggravated  form, 
complicated  with  congestion  of  the  brain  ves¬ 
sels  (predisposition  to  apoplexy),  which  was 
contracted  fifty-five  years  ago.  So  intense  and 
prolonged  were  my  sufferings  that  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  content  to  leave  this  world.  I  visited 
nearly  all  the  watering  places  from  Georgia  to 
Colorado,  consulted  hundreds  of  our  most 
eminent  medical  practitioners,  drugged  my 
stomach  with  every  known  remedy ;  still  my 
case  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

My  pastor  suggested  electrolibration  as 
nature’s  method  of  cure.  As  life  had  become 
unendurable  I  concluded  to  try  it,  and  after 
three  applications  of  the  Electropoise,  instead 
of  praying  to  die,  I  rejoiced  to  live.  I  would 
not  be  without  my  instrument  for  $1,000. 

Having  with  coolneess,  firmness,  and  atten 
tive  observation  watched  the  physiological 
effects  of  this  God -given  remedy  in  a  goodly 
number  of  cases,  I  am  free  to  say  I  know  of 
no  other  philosophical  practice  in  the  healing 
art  based  upon  the  economy  of  vitality.  The 
Electropoise  causes  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen 
through  the  skin.  The  body  thus  charged  de¬ 
velops  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen,  producing 
combustion  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  gener¬ 
ating  vital  force  and  stimulating  every  func¬ 
tion  in  the  organization,  consequently  we  can 
rely  upon  the  instrument  in  fulfilling  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  every  family  should  have  it.  I  am 
aware  that  my  language  is  laudatory  in  the 
extreme,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing 
my  convictions  upon  a  subject  so  pregnant 
with  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

I  frankly  invite  criticism  of  all  I  have  said 
in  relation  to  this  wonderful  remedy,  and  trust 
my  medical  brethren  will  neither  approve  or 
condemn,  except  in  accordance  with  the  signed 
requirements  of  experimental  science. 

W.  J.  Manley,  M.D. 

Dalton,  Oa.,  Oct.  21. 1891. 

AS  A  LAST  BESORT. 

Dear  Sir :  As  a  direlect,  drifting  helplessly 
about,  useless  and  a  nuisance  to  others,  I 
came  to  you  to  investigate  the  Electropoise  and 
to  try  it  as  a  last  resort  against  a  train  of  ills, 
such  as  accumulate  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
a  result  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  exist¬ 
ence,  coupled  with  careless  living. 

I  can  say,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  I  was  on 
my  “last  legs,”  and  they  were  very  shaky,  as 
much  BO  as  the  superstructure ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  Electropoise,  I  am,  after  four  months’ 
treatment,  firmly  established  on  my  feet, 
capable  of  answering  all  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness  life,  and  bouyant  and  brimful  of  health 
and  hope,  in  a  word,  “  well  poised.  ” 

You  may  use  this  letter,  and  I  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Electropoise  to  many  a  sufferer 
and  scatter  balm  and  contentment  on  the  vast 
field  of  doubt  and  despair  as  it  did  in  my  case. 

Be  assured  of  my  lasting  gratitude  and 
friendship.  Yours  truly,  Otto  Schcmm. 

CONTIKCED  OF  ITS  MERITS. 

Myself  and  family  have  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  the  Electropoise,  and  I  have  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  merits, 
that  I  feel  warranted  in  commending  it  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  the  public.  A  friend,  a  highly 
esteemed  clergyman  and  educator,  has  said  he 
“  would  not  take  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
Electropqise. 

Rev.  W.  H.  DePuy,  A..,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Assistant  Editor  of  Christian  Advocate. 

Did  you  read  the  article  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  “  Indigesticm :  a  new  theory  as  to 
its  cause  and  cure”?  We  have  a  book  that 
tells  all  about  the  Electropoise.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  free,  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Electholibbation  Co., 

845  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Institutions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner’s  school  for 
girls  held  its  class  graduating  exercises  at  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
Slst.  The  essays  and  music  gave  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  present.  There  was  an  address 
at  the  close  by  Dr.  David  James  Burrell. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  the  astronomer  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  awarded  the  Watson  medal  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  have  been  four  awards  only,  of 
this  medal,  in  the  last  twelve  years.  This  is 
the  highest  honor  in  astronomy  that  can  be 
awarded  ty  any  American  institution. 

The  ninety-seventh  commencement  of  Union 
College  will  occur  June  24-27.  The  occasion 
will  be  one  of  unusual  interest  as  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  as  the 
ninth  president  of  the  college  will  then  occur. 
The  preparations  for  the  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1895  will  also  add  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  week.  The  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  preached  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth, 
president  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

The  Western  Female  Seminary,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
closed  on  June  10th  to  14th,  another  prosperous 
year.  Students  are  enrolled  from  sixteen  states 
and  four  foreign  countries.  Two  of  the  faculty 
have  left  for  a  summer  tour  of  Europe.  Two 
more  are  to  pursue  their  special  studies,  Ger¬ 
man  and  music,  in  Germany  next  year.  The 
Baccalaureate  sermon  was  W  Rev.  John  M. 
Worrall,  D.D.,  of  Danville,  Ky.  Wednesday, 
18th,  is  Alumnae  day.  The  graduating  exer¬ 
cises  will  take  place  on  the  14th,  with  an 
address  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Little,  of  Denison, 
Texas. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  modern 
university  is  to  create  and  advance  learning. 
Individual  investigation  and  research  by  grad¬ 
uate  students  is  the  method  of  increasing 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  For  the 
encouragement  of  graduate  study  most  of  the 
universities  have  established  fellowships  and 
graduate  scholarships.  Cornell  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  universities  to  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  thus  encouraging  advanced  specializa¬ 
tion  and  has  always  had  more  fellowships 
than  other  institutions.  At  present  it  has  20 
fellowships  affording  an  annual  stipend  of  $500 
each ;  two  of  $600  each ;  and  16  graduate 
scholarships  of  $800  each.  The  fellows  and 
scholars  for  1894-5  have  been  chosen.  Of  the 
total  number,  88,  Cornell  graduates  obtained 
nine. 


Have  You  Voted  ? 

The  Evangelist  has  submitted  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  a  “plebiscite”  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  best  Sunday-school  books.  In  a 
word,  the  pastors,  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ents,  librarians  or  reading  committees,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  to  this  paper  before  the  end  of 
June  a  list  (ff  what,  in  their  judgment,  are  the 
best  100  books  for  use  in  a  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen.  The  polls  are  now  open,  and  an 
“official  blanket  ballot,”  in  the  shape  of  ablank 
form,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned,  can  be  had 
on  application. 

As  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  this  work  of  win¬ 
nowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Sunday- 
school  literature,  we  offer  a  series  of  prizes. 
The  100  books  named  upon  the  largest  number 
of  lists  will  constitute  The  Evangelist’s  Prize 
Sunday-school  Library,  and  this  collection  will 
be  sent  to  that  Sunday-school  upon  whose  list 
occurs  the  most  of  these  titles. 

To  the  Sunday-school  upon  whose  list  there 
shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100 
best  books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as 
the  Sunday-school  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists 
appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  best 
books,  we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of 
the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

Send  for  a  Printed  Pomi  for  your  List. 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

33  Union  Sqnnro,  New  York. 


